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THE Classical Conference held at Ypsilanti March 30 and 
April 1 in connection with the spring meeting of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club was in all respects successful. There was a 
good attendance, with live and instructive topics, and a keen 
interest throughout. To the classical teachers in attendance the 
meeting was a profit and an inspiration. The influence of these 
gatherings year after year on the methods and character of the 
secondary instruction in Latin and Greek in Michigan and neigh- 
boring states is, according to reports from many quarters, wide, 
helpful, and constantly increasing. For the specific direction that 
the Classical Conferences have taken, for the insistence upon 
questions of scholarship rather than upon questions of method, 
and for the high plane upon which their discussions have been 
conducted, the Schoolmasters’ Club has been indebted not only 
to the classical department of the University of Michigan, but 
also to the many scholars from other universities, colleges, and 
schools who have so cordially and enthusiastically united in sus- 
taining an organization which aims to bring together professors 
and teachers of the classics from all types of institutions where 
Latin and Greek are taught, for the face-to-face discussion of 


subjects of common interest. 
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The conference was called to order Thursday afternoon, 
March 30, at 1:30, by Professor B. L. D'Ooge, of the Michigan 
Normal College. He called Professor F. W. Kelsey, of the Uni- 
versity, to the chair, who served as presiding officer during the 


afternoon session. 

The first paper was by Professor Joseph H. Drake, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, on ‘Roman Constitutional History in our 
High Schools.” Ina very interesting line of argument (the paper 
will be published in full later in the ScHooL Review) Professor 
Drake urged a more systematic study of the Roman constitution, 
especially in connection with the work in Cicero. The discussion 
of the paper was led by Principal Ralph S. Garwood of Mar- 
shall, Mich., who spoke as follows: 


Some knowledge of Roman constitutional history is needed for the intel- 
ligent reading of the high-school Latin. Latin literature teems with references 
to usages and customs which should be understood to appreciate the author. 
Although some work should be done in connection with Czsar, especially in 
military matters, Cicero offers the best field for the study of the Roman con- 
stitution. We tried giving such work in the Cicero class, taking up the func- 
tions of the public officials in general, then of each official in particular, then 
the various meetings of the people, and lastly the growth and power of the 
senate. The results of this study in a better appreciation of Cicero justified its 
place in the course, although from lack of a proper manual we had to use the 
lecture system, not the best for high-school students. Care was taken to refer 
to similar powers and functions in modern usage wherever a historical par- 
allel could be traced. In this regard the goverriment of foreign provinces has 
with us taken on a new interest. Those boys who intend to study law take 
hold of the work with especial energy. The best time for this work is at the 
beginning of the Cicero year. The main difficulty is the lack of a suitable 
manual, but with the use of the outlines in the introductions to the various 
editions of Cicero, supplemented by the reference books at hand, a start can 
be made. Twenty lessons should be sufficient. Of course this work is a 
means, not an end, but it is none the less an important means. Those subjects 
are not usually liked that are not clearly understood ; besides, much of our 
Latin work does not of itself possess an interest for the pupil because of his 
immaturity, and, in consequence, he needs some stimulus to arouse in hima 
taste for Latin. This work in Roman constitutional history furnishes such a 
stimulus. He understands what is said, looks at the subject from a Roman 
point of view, and begins to feel himself a Roman. When this point has 
been reached the pupil has the proper attitude of mind for his work. 
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Further discussion of the paper was participated in by Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Bennett, of Cornell University, Principal E. C. 
Warriner, of Saginaw, and Principal J. H. Harris, of Bay City. 
The consensus of opinion was distinctly in favor of such work as 
Professor Drake advocated, provided it could be done without 
imposing too heavy a burden on the classical course, which is 
already severely taxed. 

The second paper was read by Mr. C. D. Crittenden, of the 
Central High School, Grand Rapids, on ‘‘ Mythology in Secondary 
Schools.”’ An abstract of his remarks follows: 


Since the classical myths not only left their impress on ancient civilization, 
but have also been potent factors in the later intellectual activities of the race, 
all pupils should receive the mythological information necessary for a proper 
comprehension of ancient history, for a more intelligent interpretation of lit- 
erature, and for a higher appreciation of art. From an educational point of 
view, mythology is valuable as ahistory of the development of religious concep- 
tionsand human intelligence from savagery to civilization, as a means of explain- 
ing the influence of religious rites and beliefs upon ancient historical develop- 
ments, as a handmaid to the study of English literature, as a supplement to 
the work in classical authors, and as a means of explaining many conceptions 
of painters and sculptors. 

After pupils have obtained mythological information from the reading 
courses of the grammar and early high-school grades and from collateral work 
in rhetoric and ancient history, provision should be made in the eleventh 
grade for the formal study of myths, that their influence upon history, religion, 
literature, and art may be more systematically traced, and that the reading of 
Virgil and Homer and the classical study of the English classics may be ren- 
dered more intelligible. This course should be pursued in accordance with 
a general outline with reference to different texts to which pupils should have 
easy access. 


The discussion of this paper was led by Miss Mary F. Camp, 
of Muskegon, who spoke in effect as follows : 


If the study.of mythology had no other aim than culture, it would deserve 
smali space ina high-school curriculum. It is the eternal soul of things 
embodied in the myth, which has kept these stories green in the memory of 
the ages, and it is this that gives them their real value today. ‘The myth- 
maker was no odd fellow who described strange and impossible situations, 
but that universal man who wrote a confession true for one and true for all.” 
The importance of myth-study lies in the power to awaken and satisfy our 
soul’s instincts as it did the needs of the primitive soul. But in the study of 
the myth a distinction must be made between true myths, which are essentially 
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spiritual, and the so-called myths, which are merely an invention of the intel- 
lect or the imagination ; such as A‘sop’s Fables, “ Jack and Jill,” and the tales 
of King Arthur. These have for their object illustration of conformity to law 
and order. The true myth is the expression and recognition of the divine 
life in nature and in man. The true myth has a threefold basis: the root in 
physical existence, then the incarnation of that in a personal duty, and finally 
the moral significance of the picture. 

As to the actual teaching of mythology in our secondary schools, little is 
attempted. Such scrappy information as is necessarily given in the notes of 
a text, supplemented by reference to some classical dictionary, where the bare 
story is given in detail, constitutes the most of the work done. It is needless 
to say that sucha method is unmythological ; it tends to destroy memory and 
weakens the pupil’s ability to reason. There should be some time set apart 
exclusively for the teaching of mythology other than in connection with the 
study of the ancient languages and literatures. If some of the time devoted to 
the English classics or rhetoricals should be given to mythology in the early 
part of the high-school course, all students, commercial as well as classical, 
could be reached. Some good text-book, such as Guerber or Gayley, should 
be used in getting the outlines of the stories, but the interpretation of them 
must be made in the class under the direction of the teacher. And here is 
where the difficulty lies. The successful teacher of mythology must be a 
person possessed of spiritual insight, but alas! teachers are not seers and to 
many of them myths are but foolishness. 

The next paper was on “The Quantitative Reading of Latin 
Verse,” by Principal W. B. Arbaugh, of Ypsilanti. No topic in the 
conference aroused more interest. Mr. Arbaugh spoke briefly, 
emphasizing the fact that the quantitative reading of Latin 
poetry is simply the quantitative pronunciation carried into verse, 
where the proper observance of syllable-length is materially 
aided by the regular recurrence of long and short syllables of 
which the verse is composed. He said: 

It is now generally conceded that the Latin pronunciation of the best 
period was not characterized by a strong stress accent. The stress was much 
weaker than in English. The distinction of long and short syllables, however, 
was carefully maintained. In order to read Latin verse successfully the pupil 
must be able to pronounce correctly and without hesitation the Latin words. 
During his first three years’ work, observance of syllable-length should 
be insisted on so far as the other details of his work will permit. Owing to 
difference in habits of speech, this observance of syllable-length presents diffi- 
culties, and in actual pronunciation the duration of individual syllables will 
be only relatively long and short. When, however, the pupil has come to 
verse, he will be assisted in his pronunciation by his appreciation of time, and 
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by the ready response of his time-sense to the rhythm. In the beginning, 
verses should be chosen that present fewest difficulties. These should be 
practiced until the pupil comes to feel the rhythm. Verses without elisions, 
and in which the ictus falls upon an accented syllable in all the feet, will be 
good. More difficult ones may then be chosen, as, for example, those in 
which the ictus fails to fall upon an accented syllable in one or two feet and 
which have one or more elisions, Great haste should be avoided when the 
pupil takes up his verse for the purpose of translation. After a week’s drill 
in the manner suggested, it would be well to take not less than two weeks’ 
time for the first hundred verses of the text he is reading. 


Mr. Arbaugh then brought forward a class of six pupils from 
the Ypsilanti High School, who read selections from the first 
book of the ZEneid. Although these pupils had had no training in 
quantitative pronunciation previous to taking up Virgil, yet they 
read with almost exact observance of syllable-length. The read- 
ing was interesting, not only in itself, but also as showing what it 
would be possible to accomplish if pupils were drilled in quantita- 
tive pronunciation during the first three years of their Latin work. 

Professor M. S. Slaughter, of the University of Wisconsin, 
who opened the discussion, confined his remarks to the practical 
questions involved, and in illustration read passages from Lucre- 
tius, Horace, and Virgil. 

His method of reading Latin poetry appealed to him, he said, (1) because 
it takes less time to teach a student to read by this method than by other 
methods, and so at the least expenditure of time saves to him the form of 
Latin verse, so important an element in his culture; (2) because it is suitable 
to all kinds of verse, to the flexible measures of Horace’s lighter lyrics as 
well as to the hexameter of Lucretius and Virgil; (3) because, as so often in 
English poetry, a pleasing variety is gained by the interchange of word and 
verse accent, in place of the level formality of the normal line, and so affords 
a means of getting at the individuality of the poet and his play of fancy in 
matters of rhythm ; (4) finally, because it seems natural and not artificial, and 
enables the reader to make the sense apparent. In reading Latin verse, the 
tone should be sustained and the line regarded as the unit of measure so 
far as this can be done without injury to the sense. Vowels and final m 
before an initial vowel should be slurred and not entirely omitted. 


Professor Bennett, of Cornell University, was called upon, 
and continued the discussion as follows: 


In the reading of Latin poetry the four chief points of difficulty are quan- 
tity, ictus, word-accent, and elision. 
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1. Quantity—Inasmuch as Latin versification is based on quantity, it is 
manifest that an absolutely correct syllable quantity is indispensable for every 
syllable of the verse. Not only the geminated consonants (pp, tt, cc, ll, mm, 
nn, etc.), must be carefully articulated, but the same pains must be taken with 
other combinations, ¢. g., sc, sp, st, spr, scl. str, scr, etc. If all the consonants 
in these combinations be joined with the following vowel, the preceding syl- 
lable, wherever its vowel is short, is inevitably made short, thus destroying the 
meter. 

2. Jctus.-—Ictus is nothing but the quantitative pronunciation inherent in 
the long syllable of every fundamental foot. The traditional view, that ictus 
is stress (whether light or heavy) is to be rejected for several reasons: First, 
it is @ Prior? improbable that in poetry there should be any such artificial 
adoption of pronunciation. Secondly, there is no evidence that the word 
“ictus” was ever recognized as a derminus technicus by the ancient writers on 
metric, nor in all their extensive discussions of this subject is there anything 
to show that they ever recognized the importation of an artificial stress in 
their verse. Thirdly, it is shown empirically that a careful quantitative read- 
ing will quickly develop such a quantitative sense for the verse as will satisfy 
the demands for a consciousness of artistic form. 

3. Word-accent.—The ordinary word-accent is to be retained. Yet the 
word-accent in Latin was always relatively much lighter than in English, in 
prose as well as in poetry. It was this fact that led the Romans to make 
quantity the basis of their verse. The word-accent was weak, while quantity 
was prominent. 

4. Eliston.—On this difficult point it seems wiser, in secondary teach- 
ing, to omit the elided syllable entirely, rather than to attempt to slur the 
syllables. 


For the detailed support of these positions Professor Bennett 
referred those interested to his article, ‘ Ictus in Latin Prosody,” 
in the American Journal of Philology, Vol. X1X, No. 76. The dis- 
cussion was further continued by Professor G. L. Hendrickson, 
of the University of Chicago, who was inclined to take a differ- 
ent view from that of Professor Bennett in regard to the value 
of ictus. The remarks of Professor Hendrickson closed an ani- 
mated and most suggestive discussion. 

The last topic of the afternoon was ‘“Etymology in Begin- 
ning Latin,” treated by Professor Edward N. Stone, of Olivet 
College, who spoke as follows: 

It is obvious that etymology can be of little use to the beginner in mem- 


orizing forms, though later on a knowledge of the origin of some of the verbal 
endings may be helpful. In understanding grammatical rules it occasionally 
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affords aid, ¢. g., pdrére, ‘to obey,” takes the dative because it meant origi- 
nally ‘to appear (to).”” In learning vocabularies it is a valuable help. The 
pupil who has learned a Latin word etymologically, has little difficulty in 
retaining its form, possesses a broad and exact conception of its meaning, 
hence, is not confined to a single English equivalent, but readily finds a suit- 
able word to represent it in translating. In composing sentences, he does 
not confound Latin words of different meaning represented by the same 
English word (as convoco and convenio, ‘“‘assemble”). Passing to the remoter 
ends of Latin study: because of this clear comprehension of the real mean- 
ing of Latin words, an author’s thought is better understood and translated. 
The lazy habit of translating Latin words by English derivatives is avoided, 
and the pupil sees why a given Latin word is often better rendered by a term 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. Synonymous words (especially in Virgil) are no 
longer useless duplicates of one idea, but have each its peculiar shade of 
meaning. A correct use of the English is aided by constant practice in 
deriving English words from Latin ones. English words cease to be arbi- 
trary symbols, but each is the Picture of a thought. The pupil’s conception 
of the Roman ideas and customs is enlarged and vivified by an analysis of 
the words whereby the Roman mind expressed itself. 

The small amount of extra time devoted in the beginning of the course 
to the analysis of words and classification of related words under their 
respective roots is, later on, more than compensated by lightened drudgery of 
memorizing and less frequent recourse to the dictionary. Perhaps the strongest 
argument for etymology is the element of attractiveness which it lends to 
Latin, combining the charms of scientific research with those of classical 
study. The method recommended is: for the first two years, constant anal- 
ysis of words, and association of English derivatives; study of the com- 
monest suffixes and prefixes, and the grouping together of cognate words in 
the vocabularies; for the third year a more detailed study of Latin etymology 
and derivation of English words from Latin; for the year of Virgil, no special 
work in etymology, but required learning of etymological meaning of all new 
words. 

The paper was discussed in a very happy manner by Pro- 
fessor Slaughter, of the University of Wisconsin. 

Friday morning, April 1, the members of the Classical Con- 
ference and the Schoolmasters’ Club were favored with a most 
interesting lecture by Professor Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale 
University, describing a visit to Greece and Sicily the past sum- 
mer. The lecture was finely illustrated by stereopticon slides 
and was much appreciated by the audience, which filled to over- 
flowing the large auditorium in which the meeting was held. 
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The presiding officer of the afternoon session of the Classical 
Conference was Professor T. D. Seymour. He introduced as the 
first speaker Professor M. L. D’Ooge, of the University of 
Michigan, who read a paper on ‘Polychromy in Greek Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture.” 


The paper was illustrated by means of a series of colored plates prepared 
by Professor Fenger, of Copenhagen, in connection with his work entitled 
Die Dorische Polychromie. It first gave a brief history of the discussion as to 
the extent to which color was applied by the Greeks to their marble and 
stone buildings, and of the color scheme that was employed. Then the 
speaker showed how much light had been thrown upon this subject by the 
recent discoveries at Athens, Olympia, Rhamnus, Delphi, and other sites in 
Greece. The views of Fenger were accepted by him as in the main worthy 
of acceptance, and were summarized as follows : 

1. The main parts of the marble buildings, such as the walls, the shafts 
of columns and architraves, were, according to Fenger, left without applica- 
tion of color and absolutely bare. This opinion, however, is not shared by ° 
all archzologists. There are many who suppose that these main parts were 
treated with a coating of flip or a sizing which toned down the glittering 
white of the marble, thus presenting a less glaring contrast with the painted 
portions. There is no clear evidence on this point. The patina or rust of 
the marble buildings as seen in their ruins, may be due wholly to the influence 
of the weather and the consequent oxidization of the marble. 

2. The four colores austeri of the Greeks, mentioned by Pliny, are black, 
white, red, and yellow. These colors are in the main those that were employed 
in coloring the ancient temples, so far as color was applied. Instead of 
black, however, a dark blue is more common, and gold sometimes takes the 
place of yellow. 

3. Paint or color was applied only to aid decorative parts, such as the 
mouldings, the frieze, the corona, the acroteria, etc. Color was more lavishly 
employed in the Doric than in the Ionic and Corinthian orders. As sculptural 
ornaments and architectural details became more rich and the relief effects 
became heavier, the need of color to bring out contrasts was less felt. 

4. The use of color in stone and marble architecture may be due to its 
use in more primitive buildings of wood, especially if we accept the theory 
that the marble temple has a wooden prototype... 

5. The effect of color under a Grecian sky, which is so harmonious and 
clear, is very different from that seen under a gray or dull sky. The liveliest 
and strongest tints are toned down by the intense light. 

The prejudice against the use of color in sculpture is much stronger than 
in the case of architecture. Literary evidence for the use of color in the 
statuary is abundant ; but the evidence furnished by the remains of ancient 
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sculpture is more abundant and conclusive. That painting went hand in 
hand with sculpture cannot be doubted. On this topic the following points 
were brought out: 

1. The sculptor sometimes left portions of his statues incomplete, with the 
expectation that the details would be filled in by the painter. Thus the hair 
was sometimes only superficially indicated. 

2. The extent of the application of color varied with different material. 
The old pediment group of coarse limestone found on the Acropolis, was 
colored throughout. But as regards the application of color to the surface of 
those portions of the statue that represent the nude flesh, critics are of divided 
opinion. It seems to be pretty clear, however, that at a late period, statues 
were treated with a coat of sizing, as indicated by Pliny and Vitruvius in 
their accounts of the process of encaustic painting. This process was briefly 
described. Different from this was the process, the object of which was to 
pick out the details of a statue, such as features, ornaments, texture of 
draperies, hair, sandals, etc. The latter process was a very difficult one and 
required the skill of a trained artist. When Praxiteles was asked which of 
his statues he valued most, he replied, ‘those to which the painter Nicias 
has put his hand.” This process the Romans called circum/itio. 

3. Our knowledge of these details has been greatly increased by the find 
of the archaic statues of women discovered on the Acropolis fourteen years 
ago. By means of these statues we are able to form some idea of the real 
appearance and effect of Greek sculpture thus colored. In these statues 
the modeling is not obscured, nor is the texture hidden, and there results a 
richness and harmony of effect that plain marble does not possess. 

4. The revolt against the use of color in statuary is partly to be ascribed 
to the vulgar and gaudy coloring that grew up in the Roman time and per- 
sisted until the Renaissance. Michael Angelo especially protested against 
this motley and excessive coloring. 

We join with Walter Pater in making a plea for the use of color in 
statuary. At any rate the old Greeks combined with intellectuality passion 
in their art. We must approach the best works of Greek sculpture from both 
sides, the intellectual and the sensuous. To the Greek a statue was made to 
be as lifelike as possible, without becoming a piece of vulgar realism. But 
color belongs to life. White, too, is a color, but where it predominates, it is 
the color of death. 


Mr. J. R. Nelson, of the John Marshall High School, Chicago, 
presented the second paper of the session on ‘‘ Medizval Music 
of the Aineid.” He discussed the melodies that were found 
written in medizval musical notation over four short passages in 
an ancient manuscript of Virgil, and afterwards sang one of 
the selections, Mr. George W. Hadzsits, of the University of 
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Michigan, playing a simple accompaniment on the piano. The 
melodies are in plain-song, and Mr. Nelson discussed the ques- 
tion whether they throw any light on the pronunciation of 
Latin or on Roman music. The paper, which was listened to 
with the closest attention, will be published in full later. 

The next paper was “The Bearing on Roman Literature of 
some recent Discoveries in the Field of Greek,” by Professor G. 
L. Hendrickson, of the University of Chicago. An abstract of 
this scholarly paper would fail to do it justice; the hope was 
generally expressed that it will be published in full in the near 


future. 
The last paper was read by Dr. W. H. Wait, of the University 
of Michigan, upon “The Epitaphios of Lysias.” It discussed 


with considerable detail the question of the authenticity of this 
oration, the speaker on the whole holding to a conservative 
view. 

At the close of Mr. Wait’s paper the Conference adjourned 
to meet at Ann Arbor in the Spring of 1900. 


J. H. HArRIs, Secretary 
Bay City HIGH SCHOOL 


THE CERTIFICATION OF COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY GRADUATES AS TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


WuiLeE the annual meeting of the National Educational 
Association was in progress in Washington, D. C., in July, 
1898, professors of pedagogy representing various colleges and 
universities in attendance held a meeting for the purpose of 
considering the certification of college and university graduates 
as teachers in the public schools. After much discussion it 
was unanimously resolved to undertake an investigation of the 
subject, and a committee of three was appointed for that pur- 
pose. This committee was duly instructed to collect facts and 
views relating to the matter at the hands of college and univer- 
sity presidents, professors in pedagogical departments of such 
institutions, and other persons who were thought to be in a 
position to promote the object of the investigation, to system- 
atize the results obtained, and to publish them, with such discus- 
sion as should seem called for, at as early a day as practicable. 

At the beginning of the ensuing academical year the Committee 
prepared and sent out to selected persons a circular letter, embrac- 
ing two separate groups of topics, as shown below. Not all the 
persons to whom copies of this letter were sent have responded, 
but nearly all have done so, thus putting the Committee in pos- 
session of a large body of valuable facts, opinions, and arguments 
bearing upon the several branches of the investigation. The 
substance of this material, together with its own recommenda- 
tions and views, the Committee herewith presents to the educa- 
tional public. First, however, one or two preliminary matters 
will be explained. 

The Committee is not able, in this report, to make formal 
use of all the communications that it has received in answer to 
its inquiries. In the second place, it is obliged to abridge or 
summarize nearly all of those that it does use. In these respects, 
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considerations of space, not to speak of other causes, impose 
limitations that cannot be disregarded. At the same time, the 
constant aim is faithfully to report every material fact and every 
practicable recommendation that has been presented. Arguments 
and illustrations necessarily suffer somewhat in the process of 
condensation, but it is believed that no injustice will be done to 
any correspondent through the distortion or obscuration of his 
views. 

In the order of the circular, facts come before opinions; it 
will, however, be more convenient to follow the alphabetical 
order of the states in presenting these facts, rather than the 
order of the sub-topics, treating the states.as units. 


I. TERMS AND CONDITIONS ON WHICH COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY GRADUATES ARE NOW CERTIFIED AS TEACHERS IN THE SEVERAL 
STATES 

The following are the inquiries sent out, prefaced by the 
remark that they relate primarily to the state of the person to 
whom the circular is addressed : 


“1, Are such graduates now certificated in the same man- 
ner as other teachers, or are there special provisions of law con- 


cerning them? 

“2, If there are such provisions, what are they ? 

“3, What are the provisions of law, if any, relating to inter- 
state comity in respect to the certification of teachers ? 

‘4. Do graduates enjoy any special privileges in this regard, 
and, if so, what are they ?”’ 


Alabama.— The law approved February 10, 1899, contains no special 
provision for certificating either college or normal-school graduates. A cor- 
respondent on the ground writes: ‘Before the passage of this law, holders 
of diplomas from colleges or normal schools of any description were 
recognized as entitled to teach without examination in any county in the 
state. Cities, however, were protected by local laws for special examinations. 
The large number of so-called colleges empowered to grant diplomas and 
turning out so-called graduates without qualifications caused a reaction 
throughout the state against the practice, and a determination that college 
graduates, as well as others, should be examined.” 

Arizona.—There are no special provisions of law concerning the granting of 
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certificates as teachers to graduates of the University of the Territory. But 
it has been the custom of the Territorial Board of Education to grant life 
certificates to applicants who are graduates of the university in the literary 
and scientific courses. The graduates of other colleges and universities 
are granted certificates only on examination. It is also the custom to 
indorse state certificates granted by the certificating authorities of other 
states, but not to indorse college diplomas. 

California.— The law distinguishes sharply between the high-school certif- 
icate and the grammar-school certificate, but the former carries with it the 
right to teach in the elementary schools. The high-school teacher's certifi- 
cate may be granted only by county or city boards of education. This certifi- 
cate may be based on either a county examination or on certain specified 
credentials. Under the second head, may be mentioned the recommenda- 
tion of the faculty of the University of California, in favor of either the 
holder of a diploma of the University or of a graduate of a state normal 
school in California who has taken, in addition to the normal-school course, a 
two years’ course in the University, not leading to a degree. The same cer- 
tificate may also be granted by a county board, without examination, to 
graduates of any other institution in the United States that the State Board 
of Education has recommended as being of the same rank as the University 
of California, when the diploma of graduation from said institution is 
accompanied by a recommendation from its faculty showing that the holder 
of the diploma has had academic and professional training equivalent to that 
required by the University of California. The faculties of the state univer- 
sity require of candidates for the high-school teacher’s recommendation, that 
they shall have taken courses in at least four enumerated groups of studies; 
that they shall have completed at least twenty units of work in the subject 
or group of closely allied subjects which they are especially recommended 
to teach; and that they shall have completed twelve units of work in 
pedagogy. In this account one unit represents a lecture or recitation period 
a week for a half year. 

Jowa.— Besides issuing certificates upon examination, the State Board of 
Educational Examiners may, at its discretion, issue a certificate or a diploma 
to any one holding a diploma issued by a state normal school, or a certificate 
issued by a state superintendent or a state board of education, of any other 
state, when the same is in all respects of as high a grade as the correspond- 
ing certificate or diploma issued in Iowa, upon proof of thirty-six weeks’ suc- 
cessful experience in teaching, or five years’ experience in case of a diploma. 

Kansas.—The law provides : 

1. That graduates of the School of Arts of the University of Kansas who 
have earned the teacher's diploma of the university may receive a state cer- 
tificate for three years on presentation of said teacher’s diploma to the State 
Board of Education. 
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2. Graduates of universities and colleges having entrance requirements 
equivalent to the University of Kansas and a four years’ course thereafter 
may receive a three years’ state certificate, provided that the institution main- 
tains a department of education and that the graduates asking the state cer- 
tificate shall have taken work in education equivalent to the requirements for 
the teacher’s diploma of the University of Kansas, all courses of study to 
be approved by the State Board of Education. These institutions are denom- 
inational colleges. 

Certificates under 1 and 2 may become life certificates if the holders have 
two years’ successful teaching experience and maintain worthy professional 
standing. 

3. Incorporated educational institutions whose course of study includes 
all the branches required for a state certificate, whose course of study has 
been approved by the State Board of Education, and whose graduates have 
had twenty weeks’ practice in teaching under supervision of the pedagogical 
department of the institution, may give to these graduates a diploma which 
shall be authority for the issuance of a three years’ state certificate by the 
State Board of Education. This certificate cannot be renewed. The leading 
institutions included under this head are private normal schools and the 
normal departments of denominational colleges. 

The requirements for the teacher’s diploma of the University of Kansas 
are that the graduate (A.B., A.M., or Ph.D.) shall have taken three terms’ work 
in pedagogy and one teacher’s course in some other department. 

Michigan.— The faculty of literature, science, and the arts of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan is authorized to give a teacher's certificate to any person 
who takes a bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor’s degree, and also a teacher’s 
diploma at the university. This certificate serves as a legal certificate of 
qualification to teach in any of the schools of the state. The teacher's 
diploma on which this certificate is based is given to a bachelor in connection 
with his degree, provided he has done eleven hours of work in the depart- 
ment of the science and of the art of teaching, and taken at least one of 
the teacher’s courses offered by professors in other subjects. Eight of the 
eleven hours are prescribed —a practical and a theoretical course each of four 
hours —and three hours are elective. The same diploma is given to a master 
or a doctor on his receiving his degree, provided he has pursued the science 
and the art of teaching as a major ora minor study, and has taken a teacher’s 
course in some other department. These teachers’ courses are not found in 
all departments, but they are found in most of those that teach subjects taught 
in the high school. The certificate is not confined to the subject or subjects 
in which such teacher’s course or courses are given, but includes all subjects 
taught in the public schools. The terms and conditions on which the teacher’s 
diploma is given are fixed by the faculty. 

The State Board of Education grants certificates, without examination, to 
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graduates of colleges teaching a four years’ course of study, and making 
requirements for admission equal to thcse made by the state university, and 
to holders of master’s and doctor’s degrees from such colleges, on recom- 
mendation by their faculties, provided they have taken a course in the science 
and the art of teaching of at least one college year of five and one-half hours 
that said board has approved, and received a diploma therefor on examina- 
tion certifying to their qualification and fitness to teach. If the graduate fur- 
nishes proof of having taught successfully three years, the certificate is for 
life ; if not, then for four years only, but it may then be made permanent if the 
holder has proved to be a successful teacher in the meantime. 

Minnesota.— The state university issues to graduates who have also com- 
pleted prescribed courses in pedagogy certificates to teach in the schools of 
the state for the term of two years. If such graduates for that time prove 
themselves to be successful teachers, the state superintendent of public 
instruction and the president of the university may indorse their certificates, 
which gives them permanent validity. The state superintendent may, with- 
out examination, issue certificates of the first rank to graduates of col- 
leges and universities that are equal in rank to the University of Minnesota, 
provided they shall have received a local certificate of the first grade. He 
may also issue second-grade certificates to graduates of high grade colleges 
of lower rank than the state university. 

Missouri.— The law provides that graduates of the state university in 
the elementary normal course shall receive a two years’ certificate, and in the 
advanced normal course a life certificate. The university is free, in some 
degree at least, to determine what shall constitute the two courses. The life 
certificate is issued only to graduates in the academic course who have, as 
electives, taken special studies amounting to six hours a week for one semester 
in philosophy and twelve hours in pedagogy. The state superintendent has 
legal authority to issue all kinds and grades of state certificates, according to 
his judgment or caprice; and in 1898 graduation from institutions holding 
membership in the Missouri College Union, or any institution of equivalent 
rank in another state, was one of three optional requirements for a life certifi- 
cate which was given on examination. 

Montana.— The State Board of Education may grant a state life certificate 
to any graduate of the state university when the said graduate furnishes sat- 
isfactory evidence of having successfully taught, after graduation, a public 
school in the state for sixteen school months. Similar diplomas may be 
granted to graduates of other educational institutions within or without the 
state upon conditions established by the board. 

Nebraska.—The state university grants a certificate that entitles the 
holder to teach in any of the public schools of the state without further exam- 
ination on the following conditions: (1) That the recipient shall have taken a 
B.A., B.S., M.A., or M.S. degree in the university; (2) that he shall have 
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special knowledge in some one subject or group of allied subjects that he pro- 
poses to teach amounting to at least five university courses, a course being five 
hours a week for a semester; (3) that he shall have received one and a fifth 
courses in psychology and two and two fifths courses in pedagogy ; (4) that he 
shall have general knowledge which includes work in other departments than 
those named amounting to four and two fifths courses: that is, the student 
who receives this certificate has taken thirteen courses, out of the twenty 
courses required for his degree, with the definite object of teaching in view. 
The pedagogical requirement includes one and one fifth courses in the history 
of education, a four fifths course equally divided between child-study and 
applied psychology, and a two fifths course in either methods of instruction 
or supervision and school management. After three years of successful 
teaching this certificate is countersigned by the state superintendent of public 
instruction, which makes it a life certificate. 

Nevada.— The State Board of Education shall grant state high-school 
certificates, unlimited, to graduates of the school of liberal arts of the state 
university who have elected two courses in pedagogy. State certificates 
are also granted to the graduates of any reputable university provided they 
have the B.A. degree and have taught successfully. 

New Mexico.--The graduates of any of the fumerous institutions of 
so-called higher education in the territory, including not only the university 
and the two normal schools which offer courses in pedagogy and opportunities 
for practice, but also the School of Mines, the St. Michael's College, the Agri- 
cultural College, and the Military Institute are entitled to receive the life 
certificate. The degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy has been given, zfso facto, 
to graduates of a normal department ranking with the high-school course in 
its academic requirements. In the counties no intending teacher is relieved 
from examination on the score of comity, although he may be a graduate of 
one of the foremost colleges or universities; in some of the cities the educa- 
tional authorities use their discretion as to receiving diplomas from other 
states. 

New York.—The state superintendent of public instruction is author- 
ized to grant a professional certificate that will exempt from further examin- 
ation students desirous of teaching in the public schools of New York, the 
City included, except in such cities as may demand additional qualifications. 
Such students must be entitled, when applying for such certificates, to the 
degree of A.B. from a college or university of equal standing with those rec- 
ognized by the educational department of the state’ He must have pursued, 
in a college or university in the state, the full course in pedagogy offered by 
the state superintendent. Prior to entering upon or while pursuing this ped- 
agogical course, he must pass a written examination in arithmetic, algebra 
through quadratic equations, geography, grammar, orthography, penman- 
ship, physiology and hygiene, composition, civil government, bookkeeping, 
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elementary physics, United States history, school law, and current topics. A 
standing of 75 per cent. is required in these branches. Having complied 
with all the foregoing conditicns, the intending teacher must, on examination, 
attain a standing of 75 per cent. in the history of education and in the prin- 
ciples and philosophy of education, on questions proposed and submitted 
under the direction of the state superintendent. When all these require- 
ments have been met, the superintendent will issue to the student a profes- 
sional certificate, valid for three years, which will be exchanged, at the end of 
three years of successful experience in teaching, for a life certificate. 

North Dakota.—The state university has a normal department, the grad- 
uates of which are upon the same footing in respect to certification as grad- 
uates of the state normal school. The regular graduates of the university 
who wish to teach, on their taking two courses in this normal department, 
secure the normal diploma, as well as the university diploma, and are 
licensed to teach upon the same terms and conditions as graduates of that 
department. Other colleges are not recognized by the state law, but the state 
superintendent of public instruction has large liberty in the matter of grant- 
ing certificates, and a college or university graduate may receive a certificate 
by filing a copy of his diploma with that officer and paying the required fee. 

Oregon.—A state certificate good for five years and a state certificate 
good for life are given on examination to successful candidates who have had 
prescribed experience. But the State Board of Education may grant such 
certificates and diplomas without examination to persons presenting authen- 
ticated papers from other states of grade and kind like those granted by the 
state board, provided the board is satisfied that such papers were secured by 
passing an examination equivalent to those given in Oregon for similar state 
papers. Diplomas from any chartered institution of the state of collegiate 
or university rank, granted upon the completion of a prescribed course con- 
sisting of not less than five years’ work, above the eighth grade, of the state 
public-school system, 20 recitations a week, 32 weeks a year, are considered 
equivalent to the experience demanded for the state certificate and diploma 
to teach. 

Pennsylvania. — The state superintendent of public instruction shall 
grant, without examination, permanent state certificates to all applicants 
therefor who are graduates of recognized literary or scientific colleges 
legally empowered to confer the degrees of B.A., M.A., B.S., and Ph.B., 
and whose course of study embraces not less than four collegiate years ; pro- 
vided, (1) that such applicants are at least 21 years of age and have taught 
at least three full annual terms in the public schools of the commonwealth ; 
(2) that each applicant shall produce to the superintendent a certificate from 
the school board or boards where he last taught, countersigned by the county 
superintendent of the county, showing that the said applicant is a person of 
good moral character, and has been successful as a teacher in the public 
schools during such term. 
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Rhode Island.—The State Board of Education, acting under the law, 
issues to candidates a first-grade certificate upon presentation of a diploma 
from a college, university, or higher institution of learning that the board 
approves, which certificate is good for three years from date of issue. 

South Carolina.—The law provides that no examination shall be made in 
case of any applicant for a teacher’s certificate who produces a full diploma 
from any chartered college or university of the state, and furnishes satisfac- 
tory evidence of good moral character. 

South Dakota—Graduates of the state university who have taken a course 
in pedagogy (one semester at present) are granted a five-year state certifi- 
cate. Graduates of other institutions in the state are required to have one 
year’s experience in addition to completing their academic course, and are 
then granted a five-year certificate. It is the practice, but not the law, to rec- 
ognize the certificates and diplomas of other states where good standards are 
maintained, provided they recognize the certificates and diplomas of South 
Dakota. This is on the principle of educational reciprocity, and rests on a 
purely informal basis of interstate comity. Some state certificates are not 
recognized, on the ground that their standards are too low and their prac- 
tice too lax. Graduates from institutions of other states have no special priv- 
ileges, and are not recognized in any way. 

Texas.—The diploma conferred by the state university upon students 
completing some degree course and the degree course of the school of 
pedagogy has the force of a permanent certificate. A degree course in the 
university is one leading to a degree ; the degree course in the school of ped- 
agogy embraces a three-hour course for one term in school management, a 
three-hour course for two terms in principles and methods of teaching, and 
one other full course, three hours for a year or its equivalent, offered by the 
school. Graduates of the university who have not completed the degree 
course and graduates of other colleges and universities may receive perma- 
nent certificates without examination after they have taught successfully in 
the schools of the state for the term of three years. 

Utah.—Any graduate of the state university can obtain a normal diploma 
by completing, in connection with his course of study, the following subjects : 
general psychology, ethics, training, advanced methods, educational systems, 
and social education. The normal school is a department of the university. 
Holders of normal diplomas and certificates, issued after March 1, 1892, by 
the University of Utah, and holders of state diplomas or state certificates are 
exempt from all further examinations during the time of validity of such cer- 
tificates as provided by law. 

Vermont.—A graduate of any college whose course of study is approved 
by the superintendent of education may receive, without examination, a cer- 
tificate of the first grade from the examiner for the county in which he 
intends to teach, upon presentation of a diploma or certificate of examination. 
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West Virginia.—The state board of examiners issues a state certificate 
good for six years to the graduates of the state university and approved col- 
leges, when such graduates present to the board satisfactory evidence that 
they have taught successfully in the state three years, under a No, I county 
certificate, two of which shall immediately precede the date of application. 
On the expiration of the term, the certificate my be renewed for twelve years, 
provided the holder has taught in the state four of these years. 

Washington.— The state superintendent has power to grant common- 
school certificates, without examination, to all applicants who are graduates of 
the regular four years’ collegiate course of the University of Washington, of the 
Agricultural College, and of the School of Science ; of public normal schools 
equal in requirements to the state normal schools, or of other reputable 
institutions of learning whose requirements for graduation are equal to the 
requirements of the state university ; also to all applicants who hold state 
certificates or diplomas equal in requirements to the requirements of the State 
of Washington, provided that an applicant shall pass an examination in the 
state school law and constitution with the standing required for a first-grade 
certificate. 

Wisconsin.— At the last session of the legislation of Wisconsin a law was 
enacted providing that henceforth any graduate of a college or university, 
in order to be certificated to teach in the state, must present with his diploma 
evidence that he has pursued studies in the history, science, and art educa- 
tion equivalent to those which are required for the teacher’s state certificate. 
The State Board of Education are authorized to determine the amount and 
quality of the work done in education by each candidate. It is expected that 
for the present college and university graduates will be required to show that 
they have studied psychology as applied to education, history of education, 
method in education, and the art of teaching and school management each 
three hours for one half year, making a total of twelve hours’ study of educa- 
tion. A permanent certificate will not be issued a candidate until he can 
show evidence of having had successful experience after graduation from 
college. 

Wyoming. —The state superintendent of public instruction has authority 
to countersign the diplomas of graduates of the state university who have 
received the degree of B.A.. B.L., B.Ph., and B.S. and have had subse- 
quent successful experience as teachers of public schools for the period of 
one year in the state, after such examination as to moral character, learning, 


and ability to teach as the superintendent may deem proper; and such grad- 
uates, having their diplomas so countersigned, are deemed qualified to teach 
in the public schools of the state, and the diplomas so countersigned are cer- 
tificates of such qualification until annulled by the superintendent. Hitherto, 
however, this grant of power has been inoperative because county superin- 
tendents who do the examining and certificating of teachers are authorized by 
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law (not required) to issue county certificates on the strength of diplomas and 
certificates obtained by candidates for certificates in their own or some other 
state. 

The foregoing summaries embrace all the provisions of law 
that the Committee, after diligent search, has been able to dis- 
cover. Three or four states have not been heard from. 

It will be seen that nearly one half of the states and territories 
now make some special provisions for certificating college and 
university graduates as teachers. The remaining states do nothing 
whatever, although several of them maintain colleges or univer- 
sities in which instruction is given especially designed to fit 
graduates for teaching. Few, however, will be surprised at this 
state of things; the Committee believes, on the contrary, that, 
taking everything into account, there is cause for surprise that 
so much has been accomplished. 

So far legislation. But the comity of local authorities some- 
times grants what legislative wisdom has withheld. Thus, in 
Massachusetts there are no state certificates of any kind, but 
the local boards and committees of the towns, villages, and cities 
determine, each for itself, what the standard of qualification for 
teachers shall be; and these local authorities, in employing and 
certificating teachers, give varying degrees of prominence to 
such certificates as college and university graduates may bring 
from their respective institutions in the state or in other states. 
Again, while there is no state recognition of college and univer- 
sity graduates in the state of lilinois, and the city of Chicago, 
as a rule, requires candidates for positions as teachers in the 
public schools to pass an examination for a city certificate, the 
board of education of that city has, nevertheless, established the 
following exemption: “ That candidates of scholarly habits, long 
experience, and progressive spirit who have, through unusual 
ability won wide reputation as teachers, and candidates unques- 
tionably qualified by degrees conferred upon them by colleges 
of high standing, who are also recommended as successful teach- 
ers, shall receive a certificate on recommendation of the super- 
intendent and four of his assistants.” In Louisiana graduates of 
the state university and of Tulane University are usually granted 
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certificates by the parish superintendents without examination. 
The law does not provide for this, but it is generally practiced 
and generally approved. Local authorities in other states and 
cities, by usage or rule, sometimes do what is done in Massachu- 
setts and Louisiana, and Chicago, thus partially correcting the 
injustice of the law; but the Committee has not followed out this 
line of investigation. 


II. HOW COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY GRADUATES SHOULD BE CERTIF- 
ICATED 


Under this head the answers received to questions are given 
under the names of their authors in alphabetical order. A 
grouping by states would have some advantages, but for the 
present purpose it would be less advantageous than the one 
adopted. It will be observed that, in numerous cases, the writers 
have not kept their answers to the different questions separate 
and distinct; also that formal answers to certain questions are 
sometimes lacking. In these latter cases it is commonly either 
stated or assumed that answers are contained in the replies sub- 
mitted to other questions. 

The following is the second group of questions sent out by 
the Committee: 


‘rt, Should there be special legal provisions for the certifica- 
tion of such graduates ? 

‘2. If so, what should such provisions be ? 

‘¢3, What prominence, if any,should be given to pedagogical 
instruction in the scheme ? 

“4, If a pedagogical requirement should be made, what should 
be the amount and character of such instruction required ? 

«5. What should be the provisions of the law, if any, relating 
to interstate comity in respect to the certification of teachers, 
and especially of college and university graduates ?”’ 


Adams, President C. K., University of Wisconsin. 

My opinion is that the law in every state should insist upon a certificate 
of pedagogical instruction before a teacher’s certificate is granted, the amount 
required to be not less than three hours a week for a year. In respect to the 
fifth question, every state should require by law that the superintendent, before 
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recognizing the papers of applicants from other states, should insist upon 
conditions which he regards as rigid as those of his own state. This would 
be the most practicable way of arriving at a solution of the matter. 


Adams, F. Yale, Instructor, University of Arizona. 

1. I think so, provided they have had in their college course special 
instruction in history of education and pedagogy, not otherwise. 

2. Graduates who have had such a course should be given a probationary 
certificate, good for from three to five years, at the expiration of which time, 
upon the production of satisfactory evidence of their ability and success in 
teaching and of their moral character, a life certificate should be granted. 

4. It would vary with the conditions in the different states. In this terri- 
tory, a course extending through one year, embracing jsychology, history of 
education, elements of pedagogy, and school management would be sufficient 
at the present time. 

5. The same rules should apply to graduates of other colleges and univer- 
sities of recognized standing as apply to the graduates of our own university. 

Allin, Professor Arthur, University of Colorado. 

1. Most decidedly. 

2. (1) The regular college degree, B. A., Ph.B., or B.S. (2) Completion 
of the pedagogical course. (3). Counter signature of state superintendent or 
board of examiners after an experience of a few years upon proof of success 
in teaching. (4) Recognition of similar certificates from other reputable state 
institutions or other reputable colleges. 

3. Pedagogical instruction should be insisted on ; not to do so would be 
decidedly retrogressive, and harmful to the spirit of professional preparation 
and training, as well as harmful to the normal school. 

4. A course in psychology ; a course in advanced psychology ; a course in 
the history of education, ancient and modern; a course in the methods and 
practice of teaching; a course in the science or principles of education, 
founded on psychological, biological, sociological, and ethical data. 

5. It is right to insist on professional training from every graduate who 
wishes to teach. 

Andrews, Superintendent E. Benj., Chicago. 

1. In the present condition of collegiate education, legal provisions of this 
sort would be dangerous. It is exceedingly difficult to assort colleges so as 
to provide, in a statute, which ones should be regarded safe for certification 
and which not. 

2. I see no harm here in Chicago from an arrangement admitting normal 
training-school graduates, or even undergraduates, without an examination. 

3. If legislation as proposed is passed anywhere, I think that certification 
should be conditioned upon at least one year of sound and thorough 
pedagogical instruction. 

5. The time is hardly yet ripe for any interstate arrangement of the sort. 
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Baker, President James H., University of Colorado. 

Yea: 

2. A college diploma should be recognized when accompanied by a 
certificate showing that the holder has taken a pedagogical course. 

3. Some pedagogical work. 

4. Not prepared to state definitely. 

5. Judgment of state board of examiners. 


Birdsall, President W. W., Swarthmore College. 

College training would be by far the best preparation for teaching, and 
the diplomas of colleges of good standing should admit to the teaching pro- 
fession without further examination. In states where certificates are granted 
for limited terms, later certificates should depend upon teaching ability and 
not upon new examinations. 


Blanton, President J. P., University of Idaho. 

1. Yes. 

2. The law should provide that academic graduates of the state university 
should receive a life certificate to teach in the state when they shall have 
completed a proper course in philosophy and pedagogy. 

3. Pedagogy should be made an elective in the junior and senior years in 
all academic courses, and three hours a week be required in each year. 
These courses in pedagogy should count toward academic degrees. In 
addition to this, candidates for life certificates should be required to take not 
less than two teachers’ courses, offered by academic professors, of not more 
than three hours a week each for one semester. 


Brumbaugh, President M. G., The University of Pennsylvania. 

a. Yes. 

2. Twenty-one years of age, college graduate, three years’ experience in 
teaching, and a regular course in pedagogy. 

4. At least four hours a week for two years. 

5. Valid in one, valid in all. 


Bryan, Professor William L., The Indiana University. 

Have not formed a settled opinion ; have thought it safer to grant state 
certificates only upon examination and evidence of successful experience 
than to make a law which, under a lax administration or a political adminis- 
tration, might suffer inferior schools to grant state certificates. Incidentally, 
I should dislike to have a class of students in the department of pedagogy 
who come there, not mainly because they want that work, as is true at present, 
but mainly to enjoy the legal advantage of having taken the work. 


Buchner, Professor E. F., School of Pedagogy, New York University. 

1. There should be. 

2. The state should set a minimum requirement of pedagogical training 
and recognize the certificate of institutions (that is, chartered colleges and 
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universities), with reference to the completion of that requirement by the 
graduate. 

3. Pedagogical instruction should be given some prominence towards the 
end of the academic course, that is, in the junior and senior years. 

4. Minimum amount of instruction : 30 hours in the History of Education; 
45 hours in the Outlines of General Psychology (if laboratory work is given 
in psychology, then two hours of the latter should count for one hour of the 
former); 60 hours in the Principles and Practice of Education and School 
Management. As to the character of the instruction, the work should be as 
thorough as possible, and observations in secondary schools, at least, should 
be carried on in connection with the courses. 

5. The graduate being certificated by the state in which he took his train- 
ing, this should be recognized by other states, according to legal provisions. 


Burnham, Professor W. H., Clark University. 

1. Yes. 

2. Academic knowledge, professional knowledge, professional experience 
and ability. 

As regards academic knowledge, provision should be made for state 
examination, but it should be omitted in case of graduates of colleges and 
universities of recognized standing, a list of such institutions being officially 
given, including, for example, the state university and other institutions of 
approximately equal rank. 

As regards professional knowledge, an examination should be provided 
for, but this should be omitted in case of graduates of any college or 
university having a sufficiently extended course in pedagogy which such 
graduates have taken. As regards professional ability and experience, 
a certificate should be granted only after a certain limited period of probation 
in actual teaching, this being less for candidates who have had practice 
work in a training school. 

3. The test of pedagogical knowledge should be made equal in impor- 
tance to that of academic knowledge. 

4. The pedagogical knowledge required should include (1) a knowledge 
of the physiology and psychology of development, including child-study, the 
study of adolescence, and the like; (2) school hygiene; (3) history and 
classic literature of education ; (4) the organization of schools in this and other 
countries. The pedagogical examination should test one’s grasp and peda- 
gogical apperception rather than his detailed information. 

5. It is at present premature to formulate any scheme for interstate comity. 


Butler, President Nathaniel, Colby University. 

There should be special legal provisions for the certification of college 
graduates; but that would presuppose some specific pedagogical training in 
the undergraduate course. Some standard ought to be fixed whereby it can 
be ascertained that those who receive certificates as teachers understand the 
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principles of psychology and perceive their significance as applied to 
instruction. A course of study shorter than one year could not prepare the 
prospective teacher to deserve such certification. The purpose of the course 
should be a clear apprehension of those principles of psychology which would 
throw light upon the management and teaching of children and youth. 


Butler, Professor Nicholas Murray, Columbia University. 

1. There should be special legal provisions for the certification of college 
graduates. 

2. The college degree should be accepted in lieu of all examinations 
whatever in subject-matter; and, in case the graduate has taken, during an 
undergraduate or a subsequent graduate course, a course of instruction in the 
history, principles, and practice of teaching that meets with the approval of 
the state superintendent of public instruction, he should be given a provisional 
license to teach, good in every school in the state for three years. At the 
conclusion of three years’ successful experience in teaching, this license 
should be renewable without term. 

3. Perhaps two thirds or three fourths of the entire senior year might 
profitably be devoted to the history, principles, and practice of education by 
such students as look forward to teaching. 

5. Interstate comity should be covered by the constitutional rule that 
requires every state to give full credit to the public acts and records of every 
other state. 

Caldwell, President B. C., State Normal School, Natchitoches, La. 

Tes. 

2. Exemption from examination in academic subjects. 

3. It should require practical knowledge of principles of teaching, of 
existing school conditions, and of school economy. 

4. At least one year of training in pedagogy, with observation of good 
teaching in primary and secondary schools. 

5. Substantially the same comity as is provided for in the practice of law, 
medicine, pharmacy, etc. 

Canfield, President J. H., Ohio State University. 

1. Yes, emphatically. 

2, 3, 4, 5. A graduate of an approved college (what constitutes an 
approved college to be determined by the commissioner of education or 
some equally qualified officer) should be granted a high-school certificate 
provided he receives, in addition to his diploma, a special certificate from 
his college or university certifying that he has taken as part of his course 
certain reasonable work in pedagogy; and this high-school life certificate 
should be extended to a state life certificate after a certain number of years 
of approved work. The pedagogical. requirements should not be less than 
one full year’s course in the history of education and one full year’s course in 
the science of education. There should be absolute interstate comity with 
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regard to the recognition of teachers’ certificates. A graduate of a college 
in one state desiring to teach in another, in order to take advantage of the 
comity between the two states, should first receive a teacher’s certificate in 
the state in which he was graduated ; and recognition should be extended to 
him in every state upon the basis of his teacher's certificate and not upon the 
basis of his diploma. The official acts of one state should always be recog- 
nized by another. 


Craig, President O. J., University of Montana. 


Yes. 

2. Certificates to those holding classical, philosophical, or scientific 
degrees, after two years’ successful teaching. 

5. The graduates of all colleges of equal rank should have the same 


recognition. 


Cubberley, Assistant Professor Ellwood P., Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. 

Yes. 

2. Require special knowledge in one or two subjects, general training, 
and special pedagogical training. 

3. I would say 15 out of 120 hours as a minimum, and that this should 
include some actual teaching, if the student has never taught. 

4. Also include some good course on teaching ; balance of 15 hours not 
too rigid. 

5. Some interstate recognition of high-grade diplomas would be very 
desirable. 


Draper, President A. S., University of Illinois. 

2. Life certificate after, say, three years’ successful experience. 
3. It might reduce the time of acquired experience. 

. Reciprocity ; do for another state what it will do for you. 


vie 


Forbes, Professor George M., University of Rochester. 

Yes. 

2. The law should provide (1) a minimum of equipment and curriculum 
to entitle a graduate of an institution to the privileges conferred by the law ; 
(2) it should specify certain courses which must be taken by those who are 
certificated ; (3) it should prescribe a minimum requirement of pedagogical 
instruction for those who are certificated. . 

4. Not to exceed two courses of sixty hours each in the theory and history 
of education. 

5. Interstate comity should be recognized as far as the standards are 
equivalent. 

Forbes, President J. F., John B. Stetson University, Florida. 

Yes. 
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2. The provisions of law should require that such graduates take a course 
in the theory of teaching, history of éducation, and methods, said course to 
be at least one full year of thirty-six weeks in length. 

5. Hesitate to recommend any law providing for universal interstate 
acceptance of the certification of teachers, and especially of so-called college 
or university graduates. The terms “college” and “ university,” as used in 
the South, are very indefinite. The result would be that students would flock 
to institutions superficial in character and low in grade to secure a diploma, 
and thus secure certification as teachers when the preparation is poor. 


Hanus, Professor Paul H., Harvard University. 

1. Yes. 

2, 3. College graduates to receive certificates only on the basis of 
satisfactory evidence of good scholarship, together with either a record of 
successful experience or a course of graduate pedagogical training covering 
not less than a year’s study. Pedagogical training or successful experience 
should have as much weight as scholarship in the award of certificates. 

4. History of education; theory of education covering a considerable 
range of topics; organization and management of schools and school systems, 
and practice teaching. The practice teaching to be continuous teaching, 
under direction, not less than two nor more than six periods a week for not 
less than half a school year. 

5. Permissive legislation only is desirable; any state should be free to 
accept the certificate of any other, but should not be compelled to do so. 


Hiill, Frank A., Secretary State Board of Massachusetts. 

1. Graduates of colleges and universities might be certificated as teachers 
under some plan that unites the state authorities with those of the college in 
fixing the proper standard. 

2. There should be a fair amount of pedagogical instruction in college to 
justify such certification. 

4. Less time might be given to such instruction than is given to similar 
instruction in a normal school, but it should include the history of education 
and a study of the most approved principles of teaching. It is also desirable 
that-there should be some minimum amount of successful experience in 
teaching, either in schools affiliated with the college for the purpose of giving 
practice, or as regularly employed teachers. 

5. The subject of this question is interesting but practically difficult, 
owing to differences of educational standards in different states. Efforts to 
secure something approximating genuine equivalents in certificated teachers 
might end in improving somewhat the teacher’s profession as a whole. The 
standards on which certificates are based vary so widely, however, through- 
out the country, that one may be pardoned for fearing the consequences that 
might come to a community or a state if the low-grade certificates of one 
state are treated as of equal value with the high-grade certificates of another. 
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Holland, Chancellor W. J., Western University of Pennsylvania. 

I think there ought to be some legislation passed in this state covering 
the whole matter in a more thorough manner, and that students who, during 
their college and university course, have taken special instruction in peda- 
gogy, should be credited for the same, and preference in some way be 
shown them over those who have not taken such a course. 


Howard, Professor Walter E., Middlebury College. 

There should be, special legal provisions, and those provisions should 
assume that every college graduate knows enough to teach the higher sub- 
jects usually taught in our public schools. As to whether the college grad- 
uate knows how to teach a child to read, I have my doubts; but the college 
graduate does not often attempt to teach the lower grades, where a knowledge 
of methods and pedagogy is so essential. We have made pedagogy an 
elective study here for two terms of the senior year, and if all colleges should 
do the same it is presumed that there would be still more reason in giving 
the college graduate a certificate without examination. As to interstate 
comity, it is proper as to colleges and higher institutions whose courses of 
study are approved by state superintendents or other proper officials ; but 
I should not think it wise to base the courtesy upon the fact of conferring 
similar degrees. 


James, Professor Edmund J., University of Chicago. 

Colleges and universities which provide a suitable amount of instruction 
in science and art of education should be allowed to append to the diplomas 
of their graduates who have taken such instruction a certificate that, in 
their opinion, such persons are qualified to teach, so far as scholarship is con- 
cerned, in the elementary and secondary schools of the state. This certificate 
should be a temporary license to teach in any high school or elementary 
school, if use be made of such privilege within three years. from the date of 
graduation. Such certificate should carry such privilege for a period not 
exceeding five years after the beginning of such teaching. The state super- 
intendent or other certifying body should grant a life certificate to a person 
holding this temporary certificate, upon proof that he had completed five 
years of successful work as a teacher in a secondary or elementary school in 
the state. 


Jesse, President R. H., University of the State of Missouri. 

I would have created in Missouri a board of examiners for the certifica- 
tion of teachers. I would give this board power, if it chose, to certificate, 
upon the production of the diploma, the graduates of such institutions as it 
saw fit to select and for such periods of time as it saw fit to appoint. I would 
have this board, in such cases, required to examine the institutions from time 
to time. There should be one certificate entitling one to teach for a term of 
years or life in the district schools, and there should be another entitling the 
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holder to teach for a number of years or life in the high schools, The uni- 
versities of the country are graduating men with fine classic attainments who 
do not know science enough to secure a life certificate to teach science ; 
likewise men with good scientific attainments that should not receive a certifi- 
cate to teach the classics; likewise classical men and scientific men that are 
not qualified to give the best instruction in history. I would not make the 
kinds of certificate too numerous, but it should be specified in a high-school 
certificate what a man is qualified to teach. When a man qualifies himself 
in two fields of study, he should be granted two life certificates or one specify- 
ing the two fields, and so on. 


Kellogg, President Martin, University of California. 

1. There should be legal provision for the recognition of certificates issued 
by a state university on the part of boards of education of the same state. 
Also for the recognition of such certificates from universities and colleges 
outside of the state, provided the list is carefully guarded by the State Board 
of Education. 

2. Such provisions as are now in effect in the state of California. 

3. Much prominence. 

4. Such as is now required in the state of California. 

5. None. 


Kiehle, Professor D. L., University of Minnesota. 

I have believed that the examination and certification of teachers should 
be in the hands of a board representing the state and not in the hands of the 
teaching body. Pedagogical instruction should be required, the amount and 
kind to depend upon the grade of certificate. For grade work the practical and 
concrete side of the subject should be emphasized. Philosophy does not have 
much practical significance to the average grade teacher. For full certificates 
of the higher grade there should be required a thorough philosophical and 
historical knowledge of the subject, in addition to thorough academic prepa- 
ration and successful experience. As to interstate comity, the first requisite 
is such definite plans of certification by the several states that each may have 
confidence in the results of others’ plans. 


Kirk, J. R., Examiner of Schools, University of Missouri. 

1. Yes. 

2.. It should be provided that such graduates desiring to teach and hav- 
ing taken a reasonable pedagogical course, should be given certificates valid 
for life, authorizing them to teach in such departments as their several colleges 
show them to be especially proficient in. 

3. No recognition should be given to graduates who have not received 
reasonably good pedagogical instruction. 

4. The pedagogical requirements should be opportunity to observe 
instruction of all grades, including the one in which the applicant seeks to 
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teach, with opportunity to report such observation to a competent pedagogical 
instructor, and to secure competent advice, criticism, and instruction thereon. 
The course should cover at least one year’s time, but if the applicant seeks 
to teach primary grades he should be required to observe and study educa- 
tional methods reaching considerably beyond such grades. 

5. There should be no law relative to interstate comity in respect to certifi- 
cation of teachers until all examining boards are made educational boards, 
and their appointment taken out of the control of political parties and the 
incumbents of political offices. Sound education is continually jeopardized 
wherever the issuance of state certificates is in the hands of one man elected 
by political methods. 


Lewers, Robert, Instructor in Nevada State University. 

1. Yes; the certification of graduates will tend to make requirements 
uniform and to cause students to finish their work so as to conform to the 
law. 

2. These provisions should be such as would tend to make the work in 
all states uniform. The wording or grade of a diploma should be so well 
understood that an examiner in Maine, Georgia, or California will under- 
stand at once what preparation had been made by the applicant. The 
legal provisions should require a liberal preparation for teachers, including a 
sufficient amount of pedagogical theory and practice. No life diploma or 
diploma running a long term of years should be granted unless the applicant 
has practically demonstrated in the schoolroom that he is possessed of a fair 
degree of skill in teaching, and this degree of skill should be determined 
by a competent county or state board after a careful examination. As to 
interstate comity, a policy like that pursued in the legal profession would 
work well. 


Luckey, Professor G. W.A., University of Nebraska. 

2. The student should be a graduate of the university, and during his 
undergraduate work he should have studied with the thought of becoming 
a teacher and have taken as a part of such work at least three or four univer- 
sity courses in pedagogy and psychology. 

3. The subject which the student intends to teach should be taught to him 
with reference to the best method of presenting the work in secondary 
schools. 

4. The student should have at least one courst in the history of educa- 
tion; there should be considerable time given to the science of education, 
including the study of the child, and some work in the methods of instruc- 
tion, supervision, and management of schools, including teachers’ meetings. 

5. Yes. There is today pretty general uniformity in the requirements 
of the different universities for the degree of B.A., and so far as scholarship 
is concerned that would certainly be sufficient evidence that the graduate 
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is ready to teach. There should also be professional study, as shown 
above. 


McCook, Professor J. J., Trinity College. 

1. Possibly. 

2. Examining boards to accept, together with the diploma, a certificate 
from the faculty of the person’s fitness to teach. 

3. I should give no special prominence to pedagogical instruction, see- 
ing such instruction is not generally to be had in colleges. 

4. If any, to give authority to the state board to accept certificates 
from other state boards approved by it. 


MacLean, President George E., University of Nebraska. 

1. Yes, certainly. 

2. Astate ought not to be at the expense of providing two examining 
boards. Further, there should be a uniform standard such as one board 
would secure. Graduates of state universities find such a board in the fac- 
ulty of the university, and it should be possible for the graduates of other 
colleges to take examinations at the same time that they are set in the univer- 
sity, if they desire to do so. 

3. There should be a pedagogical requirement, but it should not be too 
prominent. 

4. In addition to a limited amount of work in the department of pedagogy 
proper, some pedagogic work should be offered by each department of the 
university in connection with the subject it teaches, and students receiving 
the certificates should take some of this additional work. English is a 
department in which such work should be required as much as in the depart- 
ment of pedagogy itself. 

5. Am doubtful if interstate comity can be enforced by legislation; it will 
come quicker by persuasion, comparison, and education of the laggard states. 
The law should not prescribe details, as it would fetter administration and 
progress. 


McMurry, Professor Charles A., Normal University, Ill. 

1. Such provisions would raise the standard of knowledge-equipment of 
teachers, encourage those expecting to be teachers in their efforts to fit them- 
selves to be teachers, and shut out part of the incompetents. 

2. If nothing less, they should give a preference in the teaching profession 
to college and university graduates over people from lower schools. Mere 
scholarship and extent of education are worth something, and there are many 
positions which only such scholars should fill. 

3. A year’s work, one hour a week, devoted to the history of education, or 
to principles and methods of instruction, or to both, and to psychology, 
should be specially recognized as an equipment for teaching. The professors 
of pedagogy at universities could agree upon astandard of work in pedagogy, 
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history of education,and psychology, which would deserve special recognition. 
4. A half year’s work in educational psychology; a half year’s work in 
methods of teaching; a half or whole year in the history of education. 
5. This must lie with the various legislatures, but it would be well to have 
the states mutually recognize each other’s certification, especially if the cer- 
tificates can be brought to a certain degree of uniformity. 


Merz, Professor Henry, the University of Wyoming. 

Yes. 

2. After proving his teaching ability by one or two years’ successful 
teaching, the graduate should be certificated. A state certificate, good for a 
limited period, say five years, with provisions for revocation and renewal if 
character and services are maintained satisfactorily. 

3, 4. Inthe course, psychology as applied to teaching, child-study, phi- 
losophy of teaching, and school economy to be embodied. 

5. The only feasible pian would be to have an interstate educational 
commissioner grade all leading institutions, and prepare a list of accredited 
colleges, universities, normals, and states issuing state and life certificates ; 
then urge every state to pass a law recognizing these diplomas and certifi- 
cates within its borders. Such commissioner could be appointed by the 
National Educational Association. 


Olin, Professor A. S., University of Kansas. 

1. Yes. 

2. A medium between the Michigan and California plans. 

3. At least three half year’s work, five hours per week, should be required 
in the history, science, and art of education. 

4. The certificate should be given because of work done in pedagogy. 

5. The State Board of Education should pass upon state certificates from 
other states, and of the conditions under which they were granted. If such 
conditions and the candidate are satisfactory, the chairman of the state board 
of education should have the power to indorse the certificate, and in this way 
make it valid in the state. This would involve a specific approval of the 
institution whose diploma forms the basis of the state certificate. 


O' Shea, Professor M, V., University of Wisconsin. 

5. Yes. This certification should look toward securing a certain standard 
of professional equipment as well as of academic attainment. The reason so 
little provision has been made for the certification of college graduates is that 
it has been assumed that a college diploma is sufficient evidence of prepara- 
tion to teach in a high school. In respect of scholarship in the accepted 
sense, this is a reasonable, and perhaps satisfactory, view; but considered 
in the larger sense it is not so. 

2. A college graduate should be required to have studied education in its 
historical, scientific, and practical aspects before he is admitted to the high 
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school as a teacher, or in lieu of this he should have at least two years’ suc- 
cessful experience. 

4. A college graduate should show the equivalent of one half year of 
‘study of education in the university or a professional training school of simi- 
lar standing. If possible he should have taught under supervision. I doubt, 
though, if this could be made a universal requirement, on account of the 
limitations in equipment in many of the colleges and universities. I attach 
the greatest importance, however, to the actual inspection of teaching on the 
part of the intending teacher, wherein he seeks to see theory illustrated, and 
in which he is aided by the instructor. This requirement ought to be met, if 
at all possible, in every college and university where courses of education are 
offered at all. 

5. It would be of the greatest advantage if high-school teachers certifi- 
cated in one state could be granted the privileges of such certification in 
other states. If the minimum requirement for such certification in all the 
states should be, on the side of academic attainment, a college diploma, and, 
on the side of professional equipment, a half year’s study of education in the 
university or in a school of high standing outside, or of two years’ successful 
experience, there would be little difficulty in securing a recognition of a cer- 
tificate in any state, no matter where it was granted. This would require 
that there should be some discrimination as to the colleges and universities, 
in respect alike of their academic work and their professional training; but 
it might, perhaps, be assumed that whatever would be accepted in one state 
as adequate training would satisfy the conditions in other states. 

Phillips, Superintendent J. H., Birmingham, Ala. 

Yes; but some method ought to be devised for discriminating between 
the real colleges and the numerous institutions that are colleges only in 
name; rigid limitations should be prescribed in order to exclude from the 
privilege numerous so-called colleges chartered in many states. Pedagog- 
ical instruction should be required asa part of the work done by such colleges 
as may desire this privilege for their graduates. A diploma from a college 
or university that does not recognize teaching should not entitle the holder to 
enter the profession without examination. A special board of commissioners 
might be appointed in each state to regulate doubtful matters; the chairman 
of such board for the several states, with the Commissioner of Education at 
Washington, might constitute a national board, which should have power to 
formulate requirements for interstate comity in the matter of examinations. 


Pickard, Dr. J. L., lowa City, Ia. 

1. A diploma from a college or a university does not necessarily warrant 
fitness for the work of instruction in public schools. College training has 
great value as a foundation for special fitting for those who have not a natu- 
ral fitness. 

2. It is possible so to order the curriculum as to make professional study 
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for those who have determined upon teaching as a life work of equal value 
with the knowledge-studies for a single year. A four years’ course in knowl- 
edge-studies may be shortened to three years; the fourth year could be given 
to pedagogics, or in that ratio, if distributed. 

3. The best arrangement would be the pursuit of a good normal course 
for three years, supplemented by the art of collegiate study. 

4. Under conditions obtaining in Nos. 2 and 3, a diploma may be evi- 
dence of fitness which would warrant certification. The best teachers in our 
state are those who, after graduation from our state normal schools, take a 
course for two years in the university. Their normal training makes them 
the better university students. 


Reed, Professor Melbourne S., Colgate University. 

a. Yes. 

2. There should be legal provisions recognizing the superiority in mental 
equipment of college graduates, together with their vantage ground if they 
have had a good training in psychology, etc. 

3. Considerable prominence should be given to pedagogical instruction 
in the scheme. 

4. Courses in psychology, logic, history of education, and educational 
psychology. The character of pedagogical instruction in our colleges cannot 
be expected to be-.too technical, but should be, though illustrated by 
applications, an exposition of fundamental educational principles. 

In amount of work done, perhaps sixty hours’ psychology, forty hours’ 
logic, and forty hours’ each educational psychology and history of education 
would suffice. The regular examinations in these subjects in college should 
be on sets of questions set by the college and approved by the state depart- 
ment of public instruction; the papers themselves should be also approved 
by the state department. Question No, 2 might be answered more fully with 
reference to the answer of No. 4, that upon the successful completion of the 
college course in arts, or in colleges where the distinction is still maintained 
in arts, science, etc., together with successful completion of the pedagogical 
work outlined above, the candidate should receive a regular state certificate 
good for a short period of years, to be renewed if teacher is reasonably 
successful. 


Roark, Professor Rurick N., State College ot Kentucky. 

1. I decidedly think so. 

2. That such graduates, according to the cotirses taken, should receive 
county or state certificates or state diplomas. 

3. It should be given at least equal weight with the heaviest subject in the 
course of study or in the required branches. 

4. The pedagogy of such a course or courses should be a daily character- 
istic of the instruction in every subject, and in addition there should be daily 
instruction throughout the course in the philosophy and practice of teaching. 
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5. States having the same or closely similar laws regarding certification 
should permit free circulation of one another's teachers, charging perhaps a 
small fee for registering the certificate or diploma of the applicant from 
another state. 


Russell, Professor James E., Teachers College, Columbia University. 

1. No one should be allowed to teach in our public schools who is not 
legally certificated. 

2. The provisions should be as follows : 

a. A liberal education; which may be reckoned as the equivalent of 
graduation from an approved college. Such graduates should be freed from 
examination on this point; all others should be examined by a state board in 
which there should be ample representation of the organized higher educa- 
tion of the state. 

4. Special knowledge of the subjects to be taught; to be determined 
either by examination before the state board or by the completion of a 
minimum credit in approved college or university. 

c. Professional knowledge, particularly of the history and philosophy of 
education, psychology, and its applications jin teaching, and some phase of 
school economy. This should be the equivalent of six or eight hours’ work 
in the university for one year. 

d. Ability to teach, as demonstrated by successful experience or by teach- 
ing under guidance. Where practice in teaching cannot be given along 
with the professional studies in the university, the certificate should not be 
made permanent until the candidate has proved himself in the harness. The 
one feature which I consider of most vital worth to the interests of secondary 
education is that no “blanket certificate’’ be granted. A secondary teacher 
should be certificated only in those subjects or groups of subjects which he 
expects to teach, and should not be permitted to teach subjects in which he 
is not certificated. Apply this test generally and make it obligatory upon 
all normal-school graduates, as well as graduates from colleges, and you will 
improve the quality of secondary instruction. 


Sabin, Henry, Des Moines, Ia. 

Graduates of respectable colleges who hold their diplomas obtained by 
not less than four years of thorough study should have some favor shown 
them. A diligent study of the classics, mathematics, or sciences is the most 
excellent preparation for teaching. It is not so much the knowledge of 
certain branches, as the mind carefully trained to think, which is needed in 
the teacher. Such graduates, after one year's successful experience in 
teaching should in some way be freed from the annoyance of the annual 
examination. Some prominence should be given to pedagogical instruction. 
At the same time, I am learning to distrust the character of this kind of 
instruction in many of our colleges; it is simply an adjunct to some chair, 
and placed in the hands of « man or woman who has no special fitness 
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for it. Where it exists as a separate chair, under the care of a competent 
instructor, the graduate should be given the same privileges as a graduate of 
the normal school. If the pedagogical requirement is accepted it should be 
not less than two years. 


Sharpless, President Isaac, Haverford College. 

I have a very decided opinion that graduates of reputable colleges should 
be granted certificates on reasonably easy terms; that a certain amount 
of pedagogical instruction should be a requisite for the sake of introducing the 
intending teacher to the literature of the profession and smoothing off some of 
his crudities; that a very moderate course in the history of education and a 
thorough one in psychology would answer the minimum condition. I should 
be pleased also to encourage any interstate comity which would be practicable. 
In view, however, of the weakness of some colleges in some states, I believe 
that a classification of colleges would be a necessary preliminary. 


Stearns, Professor J. W., University of Wisconsin. 

It seems to me that with the extension of elections in our universities 
which permit graduation without any knowledge of psychology or other 
studies related to the work of teaching, only those graduates who have done 
a certain minimum of work in philosophy and pedagogy, say one full year’s 
work, should be qualified legally to teach. I should require one semester of 
psychology applied, and one of the history of education and methodics. 
That would be but the first step to the establishment of professional schools 


for teachers, as we now have for doctors and lawyers. As to interstate comity, 
I do not see how the present plan in Wisconsin adapted to the new require- 
ments can be.improved upon. We ought to be liberal, but we ought not to 


be too liberal. 


Sutton, Professor W. S., University of Texas. 

2. Colleges and universities should be inspected by state educational 
officials. When an approved college or university that confines its work to 
academic instruction grants a diploma, this should be considered sufficient 
evidence as to scholarship, and the holder of the diploma should be granted 
a teacher’s certificate upon passing an examination in pedagogical subjects. 

3. The very greatest prominence ; pedagogy is the peculiar subject of the 
pedagogue. 

4. Graduates desiring permanent state certificates should be reasonably 
well acquainted with school organization and management, the theory and 
practice of teaching, the history of education, psychology, and especially 
psychology and ethics as applied to education. It would be reasonable to 
grant certificates valid for periods of two, three, or five years to graduates 
passing examinations in two or more of the professional subjects mentioned 
above. The state should not, by granting a permanent certificate, declare one to 
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be a first-class professional teacher worthy of confidence forever and a day, 
when he has not demonstrated that he is posssessed of reasonably adequate 
professional knowledge. 

5. The states that make vigorous demands as to scholarship and profes- 
sional equipment should establish interstate comity from participation in 
which other states should be barred. Certainly certificates gained by persons 
of mediocre attainments in one state shouid not be recognized in other 
states. 


Swain, President Joseph, The Indiana University. 

1. I have thought so. 

2. At least two years of successful experience and the completion of one 
college year's work devoted wholly to professional study. 

4. The amount and character of such instruction might be included in 
one year's daily instruction in psychology, one year daily in history of 
education, and one year daily in modern school systems and problems. 

5. It would seem to me proper interstate comity to grant to institutions 
in other states having equivalent standards the same privileges granted to 
teachers at home. 


Taylor, President J. M., Vassar College. 

i. Yes. 

2. There should be a full recognition of the fact that the student has 
had four years of broad training on the basis of advanced high-school tiain- 
ing. Such graduate might be required to pass an examination in the history 
of teaching and in the philosophy of teaching, but attendance on a normal 
school, or even on a college which has a normal department, should not be 
required. Less should be required of college graduates in this respect than 
of the less trained normal graduates, and some provision should be made 
whereby, through experience, they might obtain permanent certificates with- 
out attending the school for the training of teachers. It would be the better 
plan for those who have had a liberal training to take pedagogical instruc- 
tion in colleges and universities, and this should be encouraged in every way. 

3, 4. In such normal training the largest amount of attention should 
be paid to the history and philosophy of teaching, and perhaps a year spent 
chiefly in these lines should be required for the state certificate. In such 
cases, however, there should be a probation period before a certificate is 
granted. The idea that you can make teachers by teaching students the 
philosophy of teaching or history of teaching is as absurd as the supposition 
that you can make divinity students good preachers by teaching them 
homiletics. 

5. Interstate comity would be in every respect to the advantage of the 
teaching profession, provided there is first required a thorough preparation 
for the certificate. 
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Thomas, President M. Carey, Bryn Mawr College. 

It will greatly improve public-school education if some method can be 
agreed upon by which college and university graduates could, while studying 
for their degrees, follow courses in pedagogy that will be recognized in differ- 
ent states and will admit them to positions intheschools. Would it be possible 
to have an examination in pedagogy given by some central authority to which 
no graduate should be admitted who has not a certificate of having pursued 
certain courses in pedagogy in his own university? Would it be impossible 
for the superintendents of public instruction in the various states to agree to 
intrust this power of examination to a central committee, or to a representa- 
tive committee elected by themselves ? 


Thwing, President Charles F., Western Reserve University. 

Graduates of good colleges who have taken one or two courses in pedagogy 
should be allowed to teach in the high schools without being obliged to sub- 
mit themselves to special examination. The teacher who is a graduate of a 
good college is able to fit himself speedily for teaching any subject taught in 
a high school, in case he has not already received special preparation for this 
service, for if a college course means anything it means the power to apply a 
trained brain to the solving of special problems. 


Tompkins, Professor Arnold, University of Illinois. 
There should be special provision for college and university graduates 
who have taken a course in pedagogical instruction. This course should 


include about two years of work devoted wholly to pedagogy. This course 
should include the philosophy and history of education, school supervision 
and management; and much work in the special methods of subjects, their 
logical constitution and psychological development in the mind of the learner. 
There should be opportunities for testing and exemplifying all theories 
from the kindergarten through the high school. The course should mean 
much more than our chairs of pedagogy are now doing, at least than I am 


doing here. 


Wardlaw, Professor Patterson, South Carolina College. 

Yes. 

2. Certificates without examination should be granted to graduates of a 
four-year A.B. course or of a three-year normal course in a first-class college- 

3. A three-year course in which pedagogics is studied three hours a week 
each year should be equal in value with respect-to a certificate to four years 
in which it is not studied. 

4. This pedagogical course should include educational history, the theory 
of education in its broadest relations, general method, and the methods of 
special studies. Practice work is desirable, but should not be made a con- 
dition at present. 

5. I doubt whether such comity is desirable at present. 
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Warfield, President E. D., Lafayette College. 

1. Yes. 

2. Graduates of colleges with a full four-year course on presentation of a 
proper recommendation from the institution from which they graduate should 
be given life certificates. 

3. Pedagogical instruction should not be given other than a subordinate 
place. 

4. A pedagogical requirement should not be made, but a recommenda- 
tion urging the importance of pedagogical work should be made and a peda- 
gogical scheme of a reasonable amount of work should be suggested asa 
desirable elective course. 

I think it is a very great mistake for various professions to force upon 
colleges specific preparation for their purposes; and in the second place, I 
would urge the adequacy of a thorough college course as a preparation for 
public-school teaching. 


Warren, President W. F., Boston University. 

My impression is that the situation is so different in the different states of 
our American Union that no rigid rule or uniform legislation would be desir- 
able. In any case [ should be sorry to see the legislation of some of the 
newer states copied in the older. I should doubt whether the regulations 
which might be carried out in a state possessing a body like the New York 
Regents would be equally adapted toa state destitute of such an organiza- 
tion. 


White, Dr. E. E., Columbus Ohio. 

There are two difficulties in accepting a college or university diploma in 
lieu of an examination. First, the diploma may not really cover the branches 
to be taught, and, second, it may not cover special preparation for teaching. 

There would be reason as well as advantage in a system of certificating 
college graduates that would accept their attainments in all branches, includ- 
ing the common branches, which are included in their college course — the 
branches actually covered by their diplomas. They should pass examinations 
in other branches. The teacher’s professional attainments cannot be deter- 
mined by one, and this an initial examination, whether such attainments be 
of knowledge or skill or growth. It should require at least ten years of expe- 
rience in teaching to put teachers beyond an inquiry into their professional 
attainments. The law should provide for interstate comity in respect to all 
higher grades of certificates, as professional and life certificates ; I am not so 
clear as to certificates based on college or university diplomas. 


Yocum, President W. F., Florida Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station. 

I doubt if college graduates ought to be exempt from the examinations 
required for others, first because certain institutions granting diplomas and 
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called colleges may maintain a very low standard of scholarship — much lower 
than that of a first-class high school— while it would be difficult to make a 
discrimination ; second, because the graduates of even the best colleges are 
often not qualified to give instruction in the common-school branches. They 
may easily become qualified, but are not so on graduation. I do not think 
interstate comity desirable. 


III. THE FOREGOING ANSWERS SUMMARIZED 


Next it will be in order to focalize, as far as possible, the 
answers to the questions that have been presented. 

1. To the first question the answers are practically, unanimous. 
One or two writers speak hesitatingly and one or two more take 
or incline to the negative; but a very large majority think, and 
most of them decisively, that special provisions should be made 
by law for the certification of college and university graduates. 
If these letters may be taken as fairly expressing the minds of 
college and university presidents and professors generally, then, 
clearly, there is in the country an almost universal conviction 
on the part of these classes that certain graduates of good institu- 
tions of higher learning should have a definite legal status 
assigned them as teachers. Besides, the opinion is evidently 
current that such graduates are now unfairly discriminated 
against, particularly as compared with normal-school graduates. 

2. The answers to this question show more divergence of 
view than the answers to the previous one. Still the writers 
approach near to agreement on two important points, viz., the 
value of a college education as a preparation for teaching and 
the necessity, or at least the desirability, of a pedagogical or 
professional qualification. It cannot be said that this agreement 
goes so far as to involve an adjustment of the two kinds of 
preparation, or the relative value of the two factors; some 
writers lay more stress on the one factor, and some on the other ; 
but, on the whole, the balance inclines. towards scholarship 
rather than pedagogy. Those educators who think danger to 
our education lurks in the formal study of the subject should be 
reassured by this strong current of testimony in favor of a high 
academical standard for teaching. Special attention may also 
be drawn to the remarks made by some of the writers regarding 
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the value of the college training or discipline in contradis- 
tinction to the college learning or science, or their insistence 
upon that development and mobilization of mind which give 


grasp or power. 

3. Notwithstanding the tendency to divergence of views 
spoken of, there is still a decided preponderance of testimony in 
favor of a pedagogical requirement, provided the graduate is to 
be certificated as a teacher. It is held that the needed instruc- 
tion should be furnished in the college or university itself, as a 
part of the work leading up to a certificate. The testimony on 
this point suggests the remarkable growth of opinion that has 
been witnessed during the last twenty years. 

4. As to the amount and character of the pedagogical require- 
ment, considerable diversity of views was to be expected, espe- 
cially as there has been no general discussion of the subject. No 
one should be surprised, therefore, if he finds a considerable range 
of recommendations relative to this branch of the investigation ; 
some of this variety, however, is rather apparent than real, while 
the amount that is real is neither so great nor so positive as to 
render agreement upon a working program, at least so far as 
educators are concerned, impossible, or perhaps even difficult. 
It will be found, no doubt, that some of the views advanced and 
recommendations made are remote from the practicable path, 
but these out-of-the-way views would quickly fall to the ground 
when once the minds of educators should be centered on a dis- 
cussion of the subject. Once more, two points are put forward 
in connection with the pedagogical requirement: formal instruc- 
tion obtained from books, lectures, etc., and practical instruction 
acquired in the school of observation or of practice. Some of 
the writers do not appear to attach high importance to this 
practical instruction, at least in comparison with academical 
preparation, but others place upon it a strong emphasis. Evi- 
dently, too, there is a very general belief that difficulties will 
attend the organization and- management of observation and 
practice schools in connection with colleges and universities. 

5. Undoubtedly the most difficult of all the questions to 
answer satisfactorily is the last one. This fact the answers 
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themselves attest. There is indeed a general concurrence in the 
opinion that interstate comity is abstractly desirable, but also 
an equal concurrence in the opinion that its practical realization 
is difficult, or, perhaps impossible. Such difficulty or impos- 
sibility originates in the great diversity of college and univer- 
sity standards, the varying educational criteria of different 
sections or regions of the country, and the provision and opera- 
tion of administrative machinery. 


IV. THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The first question —The Committee is unqualifiedly in favor 
of the state’s making special legal provisions for certificating 
college and university graduates in the public schools, whereby 
they shall be exempted, as far as consistent with the best inter- 
ests of those schools, from the examinations of examining boards. 
This, however, should be done only on their compliance with 
certain prescribed conditions, which will be presented below. A 
large majority of the states, or at least many of the states, now 
provide for the issuance of state certificates, some of which run 
for life at the outset, while others are renewable for life at the 
close of a period of probation, which is usually longer than the 
terms for which ordinary certificates are granted by local author- 
ities. It will hardly be contended that, so far as academical 


preparation is concerned, the diploma of a good college or uni- 
versity is not, as a rule, as strong a testimonial as these state 
certificates. The Committee has no wish to speak disparagingly 
of such certificates, but it is not blind to the fact that they are 


often given without any thorough inquiry into the qualifications 
of those who receive them. On this point a state superinten- 
dent of much experience writes: ‘Sound education is con- 
tinually jeopardized wherever the issuance of state certificates 
is in the hands of one man elected by political methods. I have 
found the state certificates utterly unreliable. I have recently 
had some bitter experience in this respect. On the approach of 
the recent elections in this state, 1 was sorely annoyed by 
mere charlatans who demanded that I issue state certificates in 
return for their political services. In the state convention I was 
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‘held up’ by one group of men who said: ‘Pledge yourself to 
issue a certain certificate and you get our support.’ I have lost 
several hundred votes by assuming a professional attitude. I take 
it that superintendents in other states are similarly annoyed, and 
that some of them yield to temptation.” Again, he says “ appli- 
cants frequently offer to purchase certificates.” The Committee 
would fain believe that the state of things herein described is 
exceptional, but it knows that there are serious abuses. What is 
more, it can hardly be necessary to point out that placing the 
responsibility of issuing certificates on college faculties would 
avoid many of these abuses. 

Furthermore, the states that maintain normal schools gen- 
erally make special provisions for the certification of their grad- 
uates. Sometimes life certificates are given to these graduates 
outright on the completion of their course of study, and some- 
times limited certificates that are renewable for life, without fur- 
ther examination, provided the holder proves to be a successful 
teacher —which, for this purpose, he is pretty sure to do. No 
doubt it will be said that these normal graduates have had a 
special pedagogical preparation, including some experience in 
the practice school under supervision, and the Committee has 
no disposition to overlook or minimize the fact that such is 
the case. But the most competent judges will hardly deny 
that the college graduate’s more extended education, embracing 
a much broader course of study and much more maturity of 
mind, will prove, in the long run, quite as valuable as this 
normal preparation, especially to teachers in the secondary 
schools, where most college graduates who teach are found. On 
this point the Committee has decided convictions. To express 
them moderately, it cannot doubt that the public schools would 
be quite as safe in the hands of the college graduates who actu- 


ally enter upon teaching as they are in the hands of the normal 
graduates, taking the two as classes. Nor is any aspersion upon 
the normai schools or their work intended ; on the contrary, it is_ 
not proposed to interfere with them in the slightest degree. 
Still, the Committee does not for a moment favor going to the 
extent of certificating college graduates indiscriminately; it 
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favors certificating only such as, in addition to their academical 
studies, have received professional instruction, as set forth below. 

The second, third, and fourth questions. —The committee finds 
it convenient to treat these questions together. 

1. A thorough college course is the first thing to be insisted 
upon. The value of such a course as a preparation for teaching 
is not overemphasized by the writers whose views have been pre- 
sented above. For such a preparation for teachers above the 
elementary schools there is no possible substitute. Pedagogical 
instruction and the skill gained in a practice school cannot take 
the place of regular college instruction and discipline. The 
secondary schools will not make progress unless their teachers 
are scholars. Still further, the graduate’s diploma should be 
held sufficient proof of his general academical preparation to 
teach, and he be thus relieved of special examinations. 

2. The college or university candidate for the teacher’s cer- 
tificate should be required to study a limited number of subjects 
more thoroughly than he would be called upon to do if he were 
merely a candidate for the bachelor’s degree. These subjects, 
not more than two or three in number, would naturally be con- 
gruous subjects, and constitute the group within which the 
intending teacher expects to find his work. For illustration, 
mention may be made of such groups as mathematics and physics, 
physics and chemistry, the biological sciences, history, civics, 
and literature, German and French, and the classics. It is not 
assumed that a high degree of specialization is either possible or 
desirable; but such a limitation of the student’s work the last 
two years of his course would give him something more than a 
taste of specialization, and would add materially to his equipment 
as ateacher. As in the previous case, the college or university 
certificate for this work should be taken in lieu of an examina- 
tion. Furthermore, such certificates may-well take the form of 
a teacher’s diploma, which must not, however, be confounded 

a teacher’s certificate. 

3. The graduate’s certificate to teach should be limited to 
the subjects in which, as just explained, he has done special 
work. If he is called upon to teach other subjects, he should 
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be required to pass an examination inthem. The certificate that 
covers all subjects taught in high schools—what is sometimes 
called a “blanket certificate” —no matter from what source it 
comes, is not, in the long run, to be defended, and especially 
when it is conferred on the basis of an examination in a limited 
number of studies. On the other hand, it is clearly absurd to 
require high-school teachers to pass an examination in all the 
high-school subjects or groups of subjects; it is quite sufficient 
to make sure of their general education and of their competency 
to teach their special studies. 

4. The next condition to be observed is the study, in the 
college or university, of the subject of education. This work 
should be elective, in the ordinary sense of that term, and should 
count toward a student’s degree as other elective work. counts. 
Education as a study is just as informing and disciplinary to the 
mind as history, philosophy, sociology, or politics. The mini- 
mum of such study to be required should be about twelve hours a 
week for one semester. It should not be given, however, in any 
one semester, but should begin in the second semester of the 


junior year, or not later than the first semester of the senior year, 


and continue to the end of the course. Part of the work should be 
prescribed, that is, for the teacher’s diploma, and part be elective. 
The prescribed work would naturally include one scientific and 
one practical course, while the elections would be made from 
other courses devoted to various phases of the general subject. 
The scientific course should be built up on the basis of some 
knowledge of physiology, psychology, logic, ethics, zxsthetics, 
and sociology, and should present an outline view of the facts and 
principles of education. Some special problems could be indi- 
cated if not solved, thus turning the student’s attention toward 
further investigation. The practical course should embrace gen- 
eral methodology, some leading special methodologies, as of 
the language-arts, history, science, school hygiene, school prac- 
tice and management, the common facts of school law, the 
general features of an American state school system, etc. The 
electives would naturally be made from among a group of sub- 
sidiary courses bearing some of the following titles: The history 
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of education in its various phases; A comparative study of 
educational systems; Study of children; The sociological rela- 
tions of education; The relations of pedagogy to other sciences 
and arts; School superintendence; The history of school studies 
and their value as educational instruments, etc. The particular 
election, or elections, would depend on the student, his prepara- 
tion and his plans for the future ; for example, if he looked for- 
ward to a principalship or to a superintendency, that is one 
thing, but if only to class-room teaching, that is quite another 
thing. 

5. The next recommendation is that the student should take 
one or more teachers’ courses. Such course, or courses, would 
fall into one or more of the groups chosen for special study, as 
explained above. A teachers’ course, so called, may answer to 
either one of two descriptions. It may be merely a course that 
the professor in charge thinks it necessary or desirable for the 
teacher to have as a part of his preparation, taught in the ordi- 
nary mode—an academical course, in fact ; or it may be a course 
that the student is expected to teach, taught with particular 
reference to preparing him practically for his work, suitable 
stress being laid upon the methodology of the subject, its educa- 
tional value, and the peculiar difficulties that it offers to pupil 
and teacher. Perhaps it is needless to remark that a course of 
the second kind is what the Committee has in mind. A course 
of the first type is a teachers’ course in a little more than the 
name. 

6. The candidate for the college or university certificate 
should also have some real instruction in the school of observa- 
tion or practice. Here, as elsewhere, experience must change 
mere knowledge into living power, and it is desirable that the 
transmutation should begin before the student receives his cer- 
tificate. 

7. The college or university graduate who has fulfilled the 
foregoing conditions, and who has good health, good morals, 
and good personal cultivation, should, without examination, be 
certificated to teach in the public schools for a period of at least 
three years ; and if, at the close of this period of probation, he has 
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proved himself to be a successful teacher, he should be certificated 
for life, provided he expects to continue in the work. 

8. It is stated above that the student should do his study of 
education in the college or university. An exception may prop- 
erly be made in favor of affiliated schools of the same rank. 
Once more, the graduate should receive the same treatment as 
an undergraduate, provided he makes education a major or minor 
study and takes a teacher’s course in some other department. 

Having thus set forth its views on these important questions 
as fully and clearly as the space at its disposal will permit, the 
Committee now wishes to add some qualifying or explanatory 
statements. 

1. The Committee does not for a moment assume that this 
plan is now practicable in all the states, or even in a majority of 
them. Perhaps it is not immediately attainable in any one state, 
although much progress has been made in this direction in sev- 
eral states, as the abstracts of existing legislation given above 
conclusively show. What the Committee has in view is an ideal, 
a standard, that it will, generally speaking, take a long time 
thoroughly to accomplish. To some the plan will, perhaps, seem 
wholly impracticable; but a united and vigorous effort on the 
part of college and university graduates who are engaged in 
teaching, aided by such other persons as would naturally come 
to their assistance, would, in a considerable number of states, 
accomplish at no distant day what now seems impossible. 

2. It is not at all the idea of the Committee that legislation 
shall be held in check in any case because all that is here recom- 
mended cannot be gained at once. ‘“ All or nothing” is not a 
safe rule to follow in such matters. American legislatures are 
not much influenced by elaborate programs that promise com- 


prehensive reforms, but they are open to conviction in reference 
to specific measures that promise immediate, if only partial, 
improvements. So far from seeking to check legislation that is 
incomplete, believers in the general ideas that this report puts 
forward should rather do all in their power to promote it, pro- 
vided only that it promises to advance the cause of education. 
No one, it is believed, will advocate the certification of college 
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and university students in a partisan spirit, overlooking the one 
end that should always be held in view. If the friends of 
reform legislation can carry some features of the general plan, 
but not all, then they will naturally seek out the most desirable 
points for which to work. 

3. It is almost needless to remark that the Committee does 
not recommend the abolition of laws now on the statute book 
simply because they are defective as measured by the standard 
that it has erected. That question cannot be intelligently passed 
upon until it has been first ascertained whether these laws are 
now doing more harm or good. The Committee has no ambition 
to recommend legislation in the air. 

4. The Committee, sanguine as it is that something can be 
accomplished, is not forgetful that obstacles stand in the way. 
No doubt there are obstacles, and formidable ones too. Of 
these no others seem so formidable as those that spring out of 
the varying connotation of the words “ college” and “ univer- 
sity.” That the range of such variations is great in the country 
taken as a whole, and often in the same state, is a fact too well 
known to need more than mention in this place. It is not at all 
improbable that there are states where such legislation as is here 
recommended would do harm rather than good. The story of 
recent experience in Alabama as told by the correspondent from 
that state, as well as the fears expressed by numerous other 
correspondents, are very significant. A well-known educator of 
a western state that certificates graduates, writes: ‘‘We have 
found great difficulty in maintaining the standard in some of the 
second and third-rate colleges, particularly on what is known as 
the normal course.’’ What is said on this point is thoroughly 
convincing, unless the powers that it is proposed to confer upon ~ 
the colleges and universities are limited to real colleges and 
universities. In fact, there is good reason to think that the 
poorest institutions would often be readier formally to comply 
with the legal requirements in respect to certification than the 
best institutions. What, then, can be done to guard the interests 
of education at this point ? 

In the first place, the Committee does not believe for a 
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moment in the practicability of the plan recommended by sev- 
eral of its correspondents, viz., a list of competent colleges and 
universities made up by some national authority, now existing 
or to be provided. Such a plan is not in harmony with American 
ideas and usages; it could never be established, and, if it could 
be, would fail. Education in the United States has always been 
a matter of state regulation, and such it promises to remain. 

But, in the second place, the Committee does not look upon 
the problem as an impossible one, at least in a majority of the 
states of the Union. The state universities offer an obvious 
starting point for legislation in the states that support such insti- 
tutions worthy of the name. Let these universities be clothed 
with adequate legal powers, to begin with ; and then, if the facts 
of the situation seem to call for it, these institutions may be 
made a type or norm for the measurement of others. That is, it 
may be provided that the highest legal educational authority in 
the state may confer similar certificates upon the graduates of 
such other colleges and universities in the state as substantially 
come up to the standard set by the state university. If the 
state contains no state university, the law might still select some 
one commanding institution as a type, such as Harvard Univer- 
sity, Yale University, Princeton University, or the University of 
Pennsylvania; or, possibly, it might be thought better to vest 
some state authority, already existing or to be created for the 
purpose, with power to decide what institutions of higher learn- 
ing do come up to the legal standard. 

By such expedients as these the Committee would seek to 
overcome the difficulties that have been considered. It well 
understands that they may not work in all cases ; it well under- 
stands also, that probably no plan of certificating graduates with- 
out examination could be set up that in some places would not 
be harmful rather than beneficial. It may well be that in some 
states the best interests of education will be subserved by requir- 
ing all teachers to pass the most thorough examination that, 
under existing circumstances, can be secured. 

3. The last question.—Interstate comity in respect to the cer- 
tification of teachers, of whatever grade, is a hard problem. 
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One reason why it is so, and perhaps the greatest reason, appears 
in the abstracts of letters that constitute so marked a feature 
of this report. The marked differences in educational stand- 
ards, both theoretical and practical, existing in the different 
states are rooted and grounded in history, in social, political, 
and industrial facts, in ideas and institutions ; and they can in 
no wise be removed but by the slow work of time. They are at 
present so marked as to make universal comity both impossible 
and undesirable. There can be no question that, if such comity 
were enacted tomorrow, it would be a source of evil and not of 
good. Many states, no doubt, could accept the certificates of 
other states that can be named with much advantage to them- 
selves, provided only such acceptance were followed by an influx 
of teachers ; but comity implies reciprocity, while some states 
have little to offer in such an exchange. 

It does not follow, however, that nothing can be done. 
There are states, and nota few of them, whose educational 
standards are so nearly equal that, on this score, there could be 
no great difficulty in adjusting matters. In fact considerable 
progress has already been made. Practice, it will be seen, has 
outrun the law. Still it is obvious that no wholesale scheme of 
comity is possible, but that it must be brought about piecemeal. 

If comity shall be based on substantial equivalency of edu- 
cational standards, then some authority within the state must 
determine when such equivalency exists. The legislature can- 
not well go into particulars, and when it has enacted that comity 
shall be extended to states the certificates of which are practi- 
cally equivalent to its own, it must vest the power of passing on 
this question in some competent tribunal. What this tribunal 
shall be will depend, of course, upon the educational machinery 
already existing in the state. 

Still further, comity should be limited strictly to state certifi- 
cates. There are in the United States thousands of examining 
and certificating bodies (353 in Massachusetts alone) ; and it 
would be alike impossible to accept the certificates issued by 
all of these bodies or to discriminate carefully among them. 

The Committee does not think it necessary to enter into 
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extended argument to show that interstate comity, when practi- 
cable on the platform set forth above, is desirable; that will 
be readily admitted by most, and perhaps by all, of the audi- 
ence to whom this report is addressed. On the general subject 
one correspondent, an ecucational veteran who has given much 
study to the subject, uses this language: ‘In my judgment 
there is no department of school administration that is more 
unsatisfactory than the certification of teachers. In most states 
teachers are subjected to a never-ending examination grind, and 
few elementary teachers, whatever may be their attainments and 
success, can say of even the common branches, ‘ These subjects 
will not again confront me in an examination for a teacher’s cer- 
tificate.’’” The burdensome nature of this grind has long been 
keenly felt by teachers ; to relieve it in part state certificates 
have in recent years been invented, and, to a degree, comity has 
been secured in some states. The measure of comity that the 
committee recommends would not much relieve the rank and 
file of teachers from the oppression of this old grind, but it 
would relieve some of them, as well as a large number of teach- 
ers of higher grade. Relief from much of the oppression that 
teachers feel can be secured within the particular states without 
resorting to interstate comity at all. The Committee is clear in 
the view that it is not wise, at least at present, to go beyond the 
present recommendation; interstate comity must be limited to pro- 
fessional certificates until a much greater degree of educational 
homogeneity has been secured than exists at the present time. 
It remains only to remark that the Committee, in dealing 

with this last topic, has nothing to say in terms of college and 
university graduates, because comity as applied to such teachers 
presents no peculiar features. All that can be claimed is that 
the increase in the number of such teachers is a cumulative argu- 
ment in favor of interstate comity when it is properly limited. 

B. A. HINSDALE, 

CHARLES DE GARMO, 

ELMER E. Brown, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Committee 
June 1, 1899 
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A History of the American Nation. By ANDREW C. MCLAUGHLIN. 
Pages 587. D. Appleton & Co., 1899. 


TEACHERS Of history have looked forward to the appearance of 
this work with great interest, and their expectations will not be disap- 
pointed. It takes rank at once among the very best school histories. 
There are now five texts especially designed for usein high schools. 
Two of these, Johnston and Fiske, which were epoch making in their 
day, no longer meet present pedagogical demands. Another, McMaster, 
is handicapped by the omission of bibliographical aids. Only Channing 
remains therefore, with whom comparison would be profitable. The 
recent work of Channing is more philosophical, abounding in profound 
and searching analysis such as delights the true student, but makes 
heavy, perhaps too heavy, demands on the average teacher and the 
average pupil. McLaughlin is decidedly easier than Channing, though 
more difficult than any of theothers. He confines himself, in the 
main, to political and constitutional affairs, which are described in a 
singularly flowing and readable style. Indeed, the reviewer found it a 
difficult book to write up for a somewhat unusual reason, viz., because 
he constantly became so interested as to forget for what purpose he 
was reading it. The general spirit of the work is admirable, and all 
the more to be commended from its contrast to the academic pessi- 
mism, which has been so fashionable of late. The conception of his- 
tory is idealistic, resulting in constant emphasis on character as the 
decisive factor. There is no syinptom of wavering or faint-heartedness 
regarding the future of democracy. A healthy optimism and robust 
confidence in the fundamental goodness of human nature appear on 
every page. No one who learns history from this book will ever be 
tempted to despair of the republic. Nor, after reading the pages on the 
French wars and the Revolution, will anyone readily fall a victim to the 
sickly sentimentality regarding war and peace which has emanated 
from theschool of Cobden. These passages are almost as good an 
antidote for the peace-at-any-price virus as the first chapter of Burgess’ 
Political Science. One misgiving, however, occurs to the reviewer in 
this connection. May not optimism be carried too far? There cer- 
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tainly are ugly facts in the world, and dangerous problems in industry, 
society and state, which must be grappled with. Is it well that pupils 
be turned out of school not even suspecting their existence? In 
the shock of the inevitable discovery is there not danger of moral ship- 
wreck through the loss of ideals? 

The maps call for special mention. Unlike most maps in school 
histories, they are the product of painstaking investigation and will 
bear minute examination. They are also fairly numerous, though more 
might have been included with advantage. The division of space by 
periods is also a notable feature, being altogether the best to be found 
in any school history. Before 1776, however, the cross division by 
colonies and by centuries produces on the reader the impression of 
diffuseness and repetition. If possible, the sections on the 17th and 
18th centuries should be consolidated and the space considerably 
reduced. 

The Teachers Manual contains many valuable suggestions to 
teachers, together with additional bibliographical references. In a 
second edition it is tobe hoped that “‘suggestive questions” will be 
added, which contribute so much of value. 


EDWARD VAN ROBINSON. 
Rock IsLAND, ILL. 


The German Higher Schools. By James E. Russet, Ph.D. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


THOsE readers of the ScHOOL Review who followed the valuable 
articles on the German higher schools, published in the ScHOOL 
REVIEW in 1894, 1896, and 1897, are already aware of the thorough- 
ness and scholarly insight with which Dr. Russell carried on his 
investigations in German secondary education, The book before us 
treats the whole subject of German higher schools in the same scholarly 
and admirable manner, making use of the material in the articles above 
referred to, but adding a great deal more. The book begins with a 
historical sketch of the beginnings of German schools, the origin and 
rise of the present school system, covering in all the period from 718 
down to modern times. This is followed by a minute description of 
the actual workings of the secondary scltools in Germany today, a 
chapter being given to the methods of instruction in each of the lead, 
ing branches of study, while the rules, regulations and customs- 
examinations and privileges, student life, professional training of 
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teachers, appointment, promotions, and emoluments of teachers, tend- 
encies of school reform, merits and demerits of German secondary 
education, each receive appropriate treatment in a separate chapter. 
We know of no better treatment of the historical side of the question 
than that which Professor Russell has given us in the first 150 pages 
of his book. The author has not only mastered the literature of the 
subject, but has succeeded in arranging events in admirable perspective, 
and in bringing out the important facts into clear relief. 

This book represents not only the labor of the scholar, but also 
the art of the teacher in a clear presentation of the subject-matter. It 
would be easy to make a book on the German schools in which the 
accumulation of facts should obscure their interpretation; but out of 
the vast wealth of materials available to select the really significant and 
important matters and state them as clearly and convincingly as Dr. 
Russell has done is a notable achievement. Whoever wishes now to 
know the facts about the German higher schools must go to this book 
as a source of information. For American readers it possesses great 
immediate value, but it has a higher value still in the model that it 
offers for pedagogical writing and investigation, and in the stimulus 
that it should afford to others to take up the work in the spirit and 
along the lines that mark Dr. Russell’s work. Almost every mail. 
brings to one’s desk some new pedagogical book. Many of them are 
of such a character that the only wonder is that there are not more of 
them, for almost anyone ought to be able to write such books, with a 
little leisure and enough ink and paper. There is no more fatally 
seductive field for authorship than pedagogy. It is so easy to collect 
a few miscellaneous essays, give them a resonant title, and send them 
forth with a parting prayer in the preface that they may contribute 
their share toward the uplifting of the human race; but it is another 
matter to spend years of patient labor in accumulating and mastering 
materials covering a wide field before presenting results to the world, 
and before such an undertaking all but the bravest spirits shrink 
appalled. Such a work Dr. Russell has accomplished, and it will be a 


tonic to our pedagogical literature. 
C. H. THURBER. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Editor of School Review. 

DEAR Sir: I have neither time nor inclination to discuss with Mr. 
Horn the merits of my paper on English Composition, published in the Sep- 
tember (1898) number of the SCHOOL REVIEW. It was not to be supposed, of 
course, that all readers would find the article satisfactory or would interpret 
rightly its spirit and purpose. In connection with Mr. Horn’s criticism, how- 
ever, it may not be unbecoming in me to say that I have been repaid for 
preparing the paper by hearty words of approval from several different states. 
Perhaps the most gratifying communication came from a superintendent, 
who, without dismissing his special teacher of English or giving up the course 
in rhetoric, called a// the teachers of his high school together, went over the 
article with them, and succeeded in awakening in them all a more lively and 
abiding interest in the general use of correct and effective English. This 
superintendent caught the spirit and meaning of the article. 

But in justice to myself, Mr. Editor, I must ask you, even at this late 
date, to publish my explanation concerning the three short paragraphs 
on page 505. They do not belong to the article at all, and of course break 
the connection. When I first inquired as to whether you could find space 
for my article, I sent a written copy of it up to the close of the paragraph 
ending at the top of page 505. As the article was not finished at the time, 
the three short paragraphs following were inclosed to give you an idea of the 
scope and character of the paper. Any one who is interested enough to 
glance at this page will see that these paragraphs simply outline the thought 
from the top of the page 507 on to the close. The remainder of the article 
was mailed to you at a later date, and when the proof was sent me, these 
mere outline paragraphs were printed in with the rest of the article. Not 
being guilty of the unconscious aberration of mind with which Mr. Horn 
courteously credits me, I inclosed the paragraphs in brackets and wrote the 
word “omit” on the margin. I was somewhat annoyed, when the article 
appeared, to note that my correction of proof had not been observed, and in 
mailing several copies of the REVIEW to my friends took pains to cross out 
the objectionable paragraphs. I was inclined to write you a note at the time, 
but did not do so finally, because it seemed but a small matter, a blemish 
upon the construction of the article rather than a hindrance to the interpre- 
tation of the thought. Such slips, in the busy life of an editor, are pardona- 
ble, I am sure, and are certainly not of frequent occurrence in the columns of 
the REVIEW. 

In conclusion a single comment upon Mr. Horn’s communication. ‘That 
most people do write altogether too unconsciously is readily seen from an 
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examination of their work, Even the paper under discussion may bear some 
evidence on this point,”” writes Mr. Horn on page 311. And then there fol- 
lows a bit of just criticism upon the paragraphs which I marked in my proof 
to be omitted: 

But if Mr. Horn will cast his eye across to page 310 of his own communi- 
cation, first sentence of next to last paragraph, he wil! read: ‘The criticism 
made upon text-books of rhetoric ave well merited.” Has this analytic 
writer been led by the plural form in ‘‘text-books” to forget his singular 
subject, ‘criticism’? Or is it a bit of unconscious”’ composition, or 
possibly a slight oversight in the hasty proof reading of a busy editor? 


YPSILANTI, May 15 F. A. BARBOUR 


A STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


Editor of the School Review: 

I find that a note of comment and, perhaps, of warning, should have 
accompanied my paper in the SCHOOL REvIEw for April, on ‘“‘ A Study of 
High School Pupils.’”’ In speaking on this subject or in replying to letters 
of inquiry, I have usually elaborated, more or less, the following points: 

1. We have found that the blank forms used by us are by no means ideal 
nor above criticism, They represent our first actual efforts, and our next 
edition will be modified in accordance with our experience. 

2. The parents’ blank, is, perhaps, too long. Some of the questions amount 
practically to nothing, and will be omitted hereafter. Possibly some new ques- 
tions will be incorporated. We do not expect, of course, to ask the same ques- 
tions over again of parents who received blanks this year, but only of parents 
whose children are entering school for the first time. If inquiries are made of 
the former it will be by means of a blank quite different and much shorter. 

3. The pupils’ blank in its present form is not to be used again. In the 
case of some of the questions no advantage would be gained by pressing 
them further, for we would simply get repetitions of what we already have in 
abundance. We feel that we have worked these leads out. In asking them 
we got what we were after, and certainly understand the school and ourselves 
better for having heard what the pupils had to say. 

Probably we shall not attempt so thorough and general a questioning of 
pupils again. With the pupils’ blank as with the parents’ blank, a new and 
briefer form will be devised and placed before the new pupils only. If a consen- 
sus of student opinion is desired on some special phase or phases of school 
life special blanks can be prepared for the purpose. 

4. This method of pupil study may easily be overdone. This fact should 
be strongly emphasized and should be bracketed with another, namely, that 
unless question blanks are used with the greatest care, the most cautious judg- 
ment, they may do harm, and are not unlikely to earn a merited contempt. 


HILLHOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, New Haven, Conn. Myron T. SCUDDER 


April 10, 1899. 
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NOTES 


Educational Legislation and Administration of the Colonial Governments, 
by Miss Elsie W. Clews, is the title of a new number in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Series of Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education. 
It will be published by the Macmillan Company for the Columbia University 
Press. 


THE HiIGH SCHOOL MASTERS’ CLUB of Massachusetts met in Boston on 
May 6, 1899, and considered the question of physical growth and health of 
high-school pupils as affected by their school requirements. Addresses were 
made by Dr. D. A. Sargent, director of the Hemenway Gymnasium, Harvard 
University, and Mr. C. F. Carroll, superintendent of schools, Worcester, 
Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT L. D. HARVEY, of Wisconsin, issues a valuable pam- 
phlet on Memorial Day, with aids for the proper observance of the same in 
the schools of Wisconsin. At atime when the newspapers are beginning 
generally to speak of the day as “ Desecration day” instead of Decoration 
Day it becomes peculiarly appropriate that the school officials should lend 
their aid to maintaining the proper significance of the anniversary. 


A MOST promising attempt to solve the problem of the relations of 
parents to public schools is the Newnan Educational League organized at 
Newnan, Ga., through the efforts of Superintendent J. C. Woodward. The 
programs of the league that reach us from time to time indicate a clear grasp 
of the situation. It is specially interesting to note so promising an educa- 
tional movement in a section from which reports came but recently of the 
gravest excesses of passion and license. 


It has been said that Professor William James is a psychologist who 
writes like a novelist, and Mr. Henry James is a novelist who writes like a 
psychologist. That Professor James can make psychology as interesting as 
fiction is maintained by good judges; therefore his Za/ks to Teachers (Henry 
Holt & Co.) will appeal to many readers who are neither teachers nor psy- 


chologists. Among the eighteen “talks” are: ‘‘The Child as a Behaving 
Organism,” ‘‘ The Will,” “‘The Gospel of Relaxation,” ‘On a Certain Blind- 


ness in Human Beings,” and “‘ What Makes Life Significant.” 


THE first volumes of the British Anthologies series, edited by Professor 
Edward Arber, have been published by Mr. Henry Frowde. The whole 
series, which the author claims to be the first adequate attempt ever made 
toward a historical national anthology, will contain about 2500 entire poems 
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and songs written by some 300 poets. Each volume is distinguished by the 
name of the chief poet of the period dealt with, and the Shakespeare, John- 
son, and Milton Anthologies will be issued first. The books have been 
printed in large type, on good paper in a cover specially designed by Mr. A. 
A. Turbayne, and their price will bring them within the reach of all. 


THE CONGRESS OF THE ILLINOIS SOCIETY FOR CHILD-STUDY AND OF 
THE NATIONAL HERBART SOCIETY. On July 6, 7, and 8 there will be held, 
partly at the Chicago Normal School and partly at the University of Chicago, 
a joint congress of the Illinois Society for Child-Study and of the National 
Herbart Society. The Herbart Society will hold two, and perhaps three, 
meetings, and the Child-Study Society will have five or six meetings. The 
program of the Herbart Society will discuss the same questions that will be 
discussed by the meeting at Los Angeles in connection with the gathering 
of the N. E. A. Among those who will be on the program are Professor 
Albion W. Small, Professor Harry Pratt Judson, and Professor C. A. McMurry. 
Among the speakers of the Child-Study Program will be Francis W. Parker, 
Frank Hall, Rev. Jenkins Lloyd Jones, and Joseph C. Gordon. Special rates 
are offered at the Hotel Del Prado, and plans are being considered for secur- 
ing special railroad rates. This promises to be the great educational assem- 
bly of the summer in the Mississippi Valley. 


THE appearance of a new manual of general chemistry is not surprising. 
But the one just issued from the press, by Dr. Alexander Smith of the University 
of Chicago, deserves more than a passing notice by instructors in this depart- 


ment of chemistry. The book seeks to represent the latest development of 
thought in presenting a thorough course of instruction in college chemistry. 
At the same time it contains a scientific basis for teaching chemistry in all 
grades of work, and as such merits a careful study by elementary science 
teachers. The manual is devoted largely to a study of phenomena connected 
with the elements and their compounds, and brings out, in a continually 
progressive manner, the inductive treatment of the subject. At the same time 
there are many experiments of a quantitative nature, well distributed through 
the text, which illustrate the laws and principles of the science, and give a 
better basis for a modified generalization and correlation than is generally 
accorded. The author attempts to minimize the natural tendency to mechan- 
ical work, and also strives to bring out the essential points of each set of 
experiments, by a series of questions well thought out and progressively 
arranged. 

Perhaps one of the most striking parts of the book is the chapter devoted 
to ionization and conductivity. But, considering the almost universal appli- 
cability of this theory in general and analytical chemistry, and the simplicity 
it gives to reactions which otherwise appear arbitrary and disconnected, it 
cannot be said that the treatment of this subject in the manual is too extended. 
The book requires more time, perhaps, than can be devoted to general chemis- 
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try in many colleges. But it is evidently arranged, with this objection in view, 
as many of the experiments can be shortened or omitted without sacrificing the 
main purpose of the text. Whatever the faults of the book may be it is an 
advance step in the teaching of general chemistry, and an acceptance of the 
ideas upon which it is built must raise the grade of work in this science.— 
JAMES H. RANSOM. 


PuBLIC LIBRARIES AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The Committee on the Rela- 
tions of Public Libraries to Public Schools appointed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the N. E. A. at Washington, 1898, asks general codperation in making 
the following statement of common articles of faith among teachers and 
librarians : 


There should be most cordial relations between the school and the library. 
he librarian should know the school and its work, in a general way, as a 
e y important part of his work, just as the teacher should know the library 

d its methods as a part of her work. 

The librarian should meet with the teachers as often as practicable for 
the discussion of their common work. If possible the librarian should occa- 
sionally address the older pupils. 

Teachers should be members of various library committees, especially of 
the purchasing committee. 

The librarian should make out frequent bulletins for school use. He 
should suggest books for the collateral reading of teachers and pupils in geogra- 
phy, history, science, and literature. He should regard the children as his 
most important patrons; those whom he can help the most. The children 
should have free access to the library shelves. 

The community should be led to regard the library as a necessary part of 
a system of public education, no more to be done without than the common 
school. 

If it is the duty of the state to see that its citizens know how to read, it is 
certainly none the less its duty to see that they are so trained that the ability 
to read will be a blessing rather than a curse. 

A free public library should be the adult’s common school. 

Pupils should know what a library is, what it contains, and how to use it. 
A child can no more be wisely left to get his knowledge and taste for litera- 
ture by himself than to get his mathematical or scientific training in the same 
way. Children must be trained to use the library as they are trained to do 
do other things. 

Pupils should learn to read with economy of time by making use of page 
headings, tables of contents, reviews, Poole’s Index, card catalogues and 
other helps. 

The destiny of a child is not affected by the ability to read, but by the 
use he makes of that ability. 

The library should be made an indispensable adjunct of the school. The 
school trains for a few years, the library for a lifetime. 

Pupils should be trained to read topically, getting from many books the 
information they want on any special subject. 

Normal schools, and all schools having to do with the training of teachers, 
should train their students in the use of books and libraries. 

The ability to read is merely a means to an end. 
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PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, AT THE LOS ANGELES MEETING. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION (3:00 P. M., July 13 and 14), Edward F. Her- 
manns, president, Denver, Colo. 

In Fundamental Civil Ethics, What Ought We to Teach as the American 
Doctrine of Religion and the State? President Sylvester F. Scovel, 
University of Wooster, Ohio. 

Discussion led by Professor Arthur Allin, University of Colorado. 

The Ethical Influence of the Study of Economics. Byron C. Mathews, 
City High School, Newark, N. J. 

Do Our High Schools Prepare for College and Life, in Accordance with 
the Present Requirements of Both? Principal G. B. Morrison, Manual 
Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Discussion led by Ellwood P. Cubberley, Stanford University, Cal. 

Should Arithmetic, English Grammar, Geography, and History of the 
United States Be Reviewed in the High Schools? J. W. Crabtree, 
Inspector of Accredited Schools for the University of Nebraska. 

A joint session of the Higher and Secondary Departments will be held at 
3:00 P. M., Thursday, July 13, to consider the report of the Committee 
on College Entrance Requirements appointed at Denver, July 1895. 
A. F. Nightingale, Superintendent of High Schools, Chicago, IIl., 
chairman, 

HIGHER EDUCATION (3:00 P. M., July 13 and 14), Robert B. Fulton, presi- 

dent, University, Miss. 

Continuous University Sessions. President Jerome H. Raymond, West 
Virginia University. 

Discussion by President James H. Baker, University of Colorado ; Pro- 
fessor William Cary Jones, University of California; President George 
W. White, University of Southern California. 

The Practicability of a National University. President Charles W. Dab- 
ney, University of Tennessee. 

Discussion by Dr. Eugene W. Hilgard, University of California; Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan, Leland Stanford, jr., University ; Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, Columbia University. 

(Subject to be supplied). Professor Elmer E. Brown, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

In Fundamental Civil Ethics, What Shall We Teach as the American 
Doctrine of Religion and the State? President Sylvester F. Scovel, 
University of Wooster. 

Discussion by Dr. H. C. Starks, Wesleyan University; President 
William H. Black, Missouri Valley College; President J. K. McLean, 
Oakland, Cal. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION, PSYCHOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY. 


The Art of Teaching. By David Salmon, Principal of Swansea Training College. 
Size 5x 7% in.; pp. 289. Price $1.25. Longmans, Green & Co. 


The Dawn of Reason; Or Mental Traits in the Lower Animals. By James Weir, Jr., 
M.D. Size 5x7 in.; pp.xiii+-234. Price $1.25. The Macmillan Company. 


Talks to Teachers on Psychology: And to Students on Some of Life’s Ideals. By 
William James. Size 534 x 8¥ in.; pp. xiii-+ 301. Price $1.50. Henry Holt & 
Co. 


State of Wisconsin. Department of Public Instruction. Arbor and Bird Day Annual. 
For Wisconsin Schools. Issued by L. D. Harvey, State Superintendent. Magazine 


form; pp. 45. 


Social Phases of Education in the School and the Home. By Samuel T. Dutton, 
Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. Size 54 x 734 in.; pp. ix +269. Price 
$1.25. The Macmillan Company. 


Discussions in Education. By Francis A. Walker, Ph.D., LL.D., Late President Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. Edited by James Phinney Munroe. Size 6x9 
in.; pp. v-+ 342. Henry Holt & Co. 


Frederick Froebel’s Education by Development. The Second Part of the Pedagogics 
of the Kindergarten. ‘Translated by Josephine Jarvis. Size 5x74 in.; pp. xxvi-+ 
347. The International Education Series. Edited by W.T. Harris. D. Appleton 
& Co. 


Psychology in the Schoolroom. By T. F.G. Dexter, B.A., B.Sc., Head Master of the 
Finsbury Pupil Teachers’ School, and A. H. Garlick, B.A., Head Master of the 
Woolwich Pupil Teachers’ School. Size 5x 7% in.; pp. viii+-413. Price $1.50. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


The Development of English Thought: A Study in the Economic Interpretation of 
History. By Simon N. Patten, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy, Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy, University of Pennsylvania. Size 6x9 in.; pp. 
xvii-+ 415. Price $3. The Macmillan Company. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Child-Life. By Etta Austin Blaisdell, Supervisor of Schools, Brockton, Mass., and Mary 
Frances Blaisdell. A First Reader. Size 6x 734 in.; pp. 127. Price 25 cents. 
The Macmillan Co. 


The Ancient Mariner. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by John Phelps Fruit, Ph.D., Professor of English Language and Literature 
in William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. Size 44% x6¥% in.; pp. vii+85. Price 25 
cents. Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 


The Metaphor: A Study in the Psychology of Rhetoric. By Gertrude Buck, Ph.D., 
Instructor in English in Vassar College. Paper cover; Magazine Size; pp. 78. 
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Price 50 cents. The Inland Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. In Contributions to Rhetor- 
ical Theory. Edited by Fred Newton Scott, Ph.D. 


Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite: or, The Knight’s Tale from Chaucer. Edited with 
Notes and an Introduction by Percival Chubb, Principal of the School Depart- 
ment of the Ethical Culture Schools, New York. Flexible covers; size 4% x534 
in.; pp. xxxix-+165. Price 25 cents. The Macmillan Co. 


The Modern Reader’s Bible. A Series of Works from the Sacred Scriptures pre- 
sented in Modern Literary Form. Bible Stories (New Testament). Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, Professor of Literature in 
English in the University of Chicago. Size 44x53 in.; pp. 130. Price 50 cents. 
The Macmillan Co. 


GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Easy Latin Passages for Translation. By Frank Ritchie, M.A., The Beacon, Seven- 
oaks. Size 4% x7 in.; pp. x-+187. Longmans, Green & Co. 


The Beginner’s Greek Book. By Ivory Franklin Frisbee, Ph. D., Principal of the 
Latin School, Bates College. Size 5x7% in.; pp. xviii 460. Edw. E. Babb & 
Co., Boston. 


Eutropius. By J. C. Hazzard, Ph.D., Professor of Latin, Portland Academy. Flexible 
cloth, I2mo.; pp. 243 with maps. Price 75 cents. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 


The Antigone of Sophocles. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by George 
Herbert Palmer, Alford Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. Size 5x 734 
in.; pp. 100. Priée 75 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Beginner’s Latin Book. By James B. Smiley, A.M. (Harvard), and Helen L. 
Storke, A.B. (Vassar). Instructors in Greek and Latin in the Cleveland West High 
School. Cloth; 12mo., pp. 282. Price $1.00. American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 


Latin Prose Composition. By Charles Crocker Dodge, B.A., Classical and High 
School, Salem, Mass., and Hiram Austin Tuttle, Jr., M.A., Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Flexible binding; 12mo, pp. 145. Price 75 cents. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Précis De L’Histoire De France. Par Alcée Fortier. Size 5x7 in.; pp. xii+ 185. 
Price 75 cents. The Macmillan Company. 


Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. With introduction andnotes. By James Taft Hat- 
field, Professor in the Northwestern University. Size 5x7 in.; pp. liv-+ 187. Price 
60 cents. The Macmillan Company. 


Cyrano De Bergerac. Comédie Heroique En Cinq Actes. Par Edmond Rostand. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Oscar Kuhns, Professor in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Size 5x74 in.; pp. xi+ 202. Price 80 cents. Henry Holt & Co. 


Heath’s Modern Language Series. Eingeschneit. Eine Studenten geschichte von 
Emil Frommel. Withintroduction, notes, and vocabulary by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 
Flexible cover; size 44% x 6% in.; pp. vili-+114. Price 30 cents. D.C. Heath 
& Co. 


Synopsis of German Grammar for the use of High Schools and Academies. By 
Edward Althaus, Instructor in German at the High School, Borough of the Bronx, 
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New York. Size 5x7% in.; pp. viii+ 115. Price 60 cents. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 


El Si De Las Ninas. Comedia En Tres Actos Y En Prosa. Por Leandro Fernandez 
De Moratin. Edited with introduction and notes by J. D. M. Ford. PhD. Instruc- 
tor in Harvard University. Size 5x 7% in.; pp.xiv-+ 95. Price 55 cents. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 


Le Gendre De M. Poirier: Comédie en Quatre Actes. Par Emile Augier et Jules 
Sandeau. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Stuart Symington, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Romance Language in Amberst College. Board cover; size 
5x7 in.; pp. xviiit95. Price 30 cents. Henry Holt & Co. 


Histoire De Gil Blas De Santillane. Par Alain-René Lesage. Abbreviated and 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by Adolphe Cohn, Professor of Romance 
Languages in Columbia University, and Robert Sanderson. Flexible cover. 
Size 4% x6% in; ppxii+212. Price go cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 


HISTORY, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 


History for Young Readers. Spain. By Frederick A. Ober. Size 4x6 in.; pp.x 
+ 285. Price 60cents. D. Appleton & Co. 


The Teaching of American History. With selected references designed to accompany 
“A History of the American Nation.” By Andrew C. McLaughlin. Pamphlet 
form; pp. 37. D. Appleton & Co. 


A History of the American Nation. By Andrew C. McLaughlin, Professor of Ameri- 
can History in the University of Michigan. Size 54% x8 in.; pp. vi+587. The 
Twentieth Century Series of Text Books. D. Appleton & Co. 


The Economic Foundations of Society. By Achille Loria. Translated from the sec- 
ond French edition by Lindley M. Keasbey, Associate Professor of Political Sciences, 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, with new preface by the author. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., London. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, Importers. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of European History. Protest of 
the Cour Des Aides of Paris—April 10, 1775. Edited by James Harvey Robinson, 
Ph.D., Professor of History in Columbia University. With an English Version by 
Grace Reade Robinson. Paper cover; size 514 x 834 in. Published by the Depart- 
ment of History, University of Pennsylvania. 


SCIENCE 


Geographical Nature Studies. For primary work in home geography. By Frank 
Owen Payne, M.Sc. Size 5%4x7% in.; pp. 144. American Book Company. 
Guyot Geographical Reader and Primer. A Series of Journeys Round the World. By 


Mary Howe Smith Pratt. Cloth; 12mo; pp. 230. Price 60 cents. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 


Laboratory Outline of General Chemistry. By Alexander Smith, Associate-Pro- 
fessor of General Chemistry in the University of Chicago. Published at the Kent 
Chemical Laboratory of the University of Chicago, 1899. Price 75 cents net. 

Corn Plants: Their Uses and Ways of Life; By Frederick Leroy Sargent. Former- 
ly Instructor in Botany in the University of Wisconsin, and Teacher in the Summer 


School of Botany of Harvard University. With numerous illustrations. Size 5 x 
7% in.; pp. v-+106. 
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Nature Study for Grammar Grades. A manual for teachers and pupils below the high 
school in the study of nature. By Wilbur S. Jackman, A.B. Department of Nat- 
ural Science, Chicago Normal School. Size 5x7in; pp. 407. Price $1. The 
Macmillan Company. 


MATHEMATICS 


An Oral Arithmetic. By J. M. White. Size §x7¥% in.; pp. 176. American Book Com- 
pany. 


Key to Algebraical Factors and Their Application to Various Processes in Algebra 
(for Beginners). By Dorabji H. Vachha, M.A. Bombay Government Educational 
Department. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Size 44%x7¥% in.; pp. 187. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


Victor von Richter’s Organic Chemistry, or Chemistry of the Carbon Compounds. 
Edited by Professor R. Anschutz, University of Bonn. Authorized Translation by 
Edgar F. Smith, Professor of Chemistry, University of Pennsylvania. Third Amer- 
ican from the Eighth German Edition. Volume I—Chemistry of the Aliphatic 
Series. With illustrations. Size5'%x8¥ in.; pp. xvii+625. Price $3. P. Blak- 
iston’s Sons & Co., Philadelphia. 
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